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EDITORIAL 
The Queen’s 


S our Queen goes to her hallowing in the ancient Abbey Church of 
Westminster: on June 2nd all hearts will be moved to offer with 
peculiar fervour and hope the familiar prayer, ““ God save the Queen! ”’ 
Seldom, if ever, tas a British Sovereign awakened such high expectations 
or had to face a heavier burden of responsibility. She is charged with vast 
duties which call for tireless vigilance, patience and labour. Her personal 
example, at the summit of the social order, is of incalculable importance. 
Never did the call come more ‘urgently to all praying people to uphold their 
Sovereign and her Consort in unceasing supplication that they may be 


divinely endued with all needed wisdom and grace. 


To great numbers of our people the Cororiation 1s little more than a 


| mighty spectacle or a mere function of State. In actual fact it is something 
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y \ far other than this. It is essentially a spiritual and sacramental act, being 
nothing ess than the solemn consecration of the Queen to her high and holy | | 


office. The various rites and ceremonies employed in the Coronation 


- Service—all of them derived either from the Word of God or from ancient 


Christian tradition—serve to illustrate this fact and to bring home to the 
Sovereign the meaning of the office to which she has been called. The fact 
that the Coronation itself takes place within the setting of the Holy Com- 
munion is indicative of the high spiritual level to which the whole ceremony 


is lifted. 
A S our readers are well aware, on the eve of the Coronation, Monday, 


June Ist, there will be a United Service of Dedication and Prayer in 

the Royal Albert Hall, London, under the auspices of the Evangelical 
Alliance. Such a service will be wholly in keeping with the character of the 
solemn event to take place in the Abbey the following day and will provide 
a fitting opportunity for Christian citizens of all denominations to unite in 
earnest prayer for Queen and Commonwealth. Distinguished leaders of 
the Churches will be taking part in the service, fuller particulars of which | 
will be found elsewhere in-this magazine. 


Services of a similar kind have been organized by the Alliance previous ~ | 


to each Coronation during the present century, and it will doubtless be of 
interest to our readers if some details of these occasions are recalled. The 
Day of Prayer arranged in June 1902 in connection with the Coronation of 
King Edward VII proved to be solemn and appropriate beyond all expecta- 
tion ; for on that day the King himself was lying prostrate after a serious . 
operation, and the Coronation had to be postponed to a later date. 
The Coronation of King George V and Queen Mary took place on 
Thursday, June 22nd, 1911. The day previous to this was observed as a 
Day of Intercession for Their Majesties throughout the United Kingdom 
and the British Empire. The Call to Prayer and Topics for Intercession 
issued by the Alliance met with an immediate and widespread response. 
The prayer topics for the King and the Royal Family included the following: 


FOR the King, that he may be gifted with health and vigour, sound judgment, and 
insight into\character ; that he may ever practise justice and sympathy towards 
men, cherish reverence, faith and love towards God our Saviour ; and may be 
surrounded with wise and loyal counsellors and friends, and also with ministers 
patriotic, disinterested, and sincere. 

FOR the Queen... and all the Royal Family, that, under the guidance of the Most 


High, may have grace to adorn their exalted station, and to exercise their 


All will surely agree that these petitions were abundantly answered. 

In London, great meetings for prayer were. held in the Queen’s Hall 
morning, afternoon and evening. Among those taking part were the Bishops 
of London, Durham, Liverpool and Ripon, the Archbishop of Armagh, 
and distinguished representatives of the Free Churches, including the Rev. 
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R. C. Gillie, Dr. Horton, the Rev. Charles Brown, the Rev. Dinsdale T.. 
Young, and Gipsy Smith. It is said that hundreds failed to obtain admission 
to the afternoon meeting, so deep was the interest aroused. | 


The last special Coronation gatherings were those held in connection 
with the Coronation of King George VI and Queen Elizabeth: As before, 
the day preceding the Coronation (Tuesday, May 11th, 1937) was set aside 
as a Day of United Intercession, and once more the Queen's Hall was the 
centre chosen for the London meetings. The morning session, which was 
presided over by the Bishop of Norwich, was honoured by the presence of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, who delivered a short address. Other addresses 
were given by the Marquess of Crewe, General Sir Ian Hamilton, and Dr. 
G. Campbell Morgan. At the afternoon session, when the Bishop of London 


_ presided, those taking part included the Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas W. H. Inskip, 


Dr. Daniel Lamont, Dr. Dinsdale T. Young, and Dr. Sidney M. Berry. In 


_ the evening the chair was taken by Sir Josiah Stamp, intercessions were 


conducted by Bishop Taylor Smith, and addresses were given by the Rev. 
M. E. Aubrey and Gipsy Smith. 


: * * * 


OW we stand on the threshold of the hallowing of our dearly loved 
Queen Eljzabeth II, and thousands will be gathering in the Royal 
Albert Hall on the evening of June Ist for the solemn service of dedica- 


‘tion and intercession. It is a-matter of deep thanksgiving that we have in 


our new Sovereign one who is a confessed and convinced Christian believer 
and who unfailingly honours the Lord’s Day by her acts of worship. 


Let us pray that she may be anointed with manifold gifts of the Holy 
Spirit and crowned with God’s everlasting righteoushess. Let us pray that 
she, with her Consort and children, may be protected, sustained, guided, 


| and divinely used for good, now and for long years tocome. __ 


Let us pray that during her reign public and private righteousness may 
increase ; that all classes of our people may be drawn together in common 
service and goodwill ; and that the principles of true Christianity may more 
powerfully and practically influence the family, industrial, and social life 


_of the nation. 


 , Let us pray for the peoples of the British Commonwealth throughout 
the world, that they may be blessed with peace and prosperity ; that the 
bonds of unity which bind them in loyalty to the Crown may be strength- 
ened ; that the work of Christian missions may be greatly extended among 


them, and the Gospel of Christ be carried to all lands and nations. 


And let us pray above all that during the reign of our Gracious Queen 
there may be a healing of the wounds of our broken and divided Christen- 
dom ;* that there may be a great revival of spiritual religion ; and that there 


_ “May be on all hands a renewal of faith in God and in His Word. F.C. 
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The Rev. | The Rev. John Savage 
John Savage has safely returned to 

this country from his 
extensive tour of South America. A 
reception followed by a public meeting 
was held in the Caxton Hall on March 
24th to welcome him home and to hear 
an account of his travels. Elsewhere in 


_ this issue will be found a report of the 


two addresses given by him on this 
most interesting occasion. 


Eve-of-the- Arrangements for the great 
Coronation Eve - of - the - Coronation 

Service of Dedication and 
Prayer in the Royal Albert Hall on June 
ist are now complete. A message will 
be read at the service from Her Majesty 
the Queen and also from Queen Eliza- 
beth the Queen Mother. On _ the 
platform will be representatives of all 
the great protestant denominations and 


also of a large number of the societies 


which ‘took part in the Exhibition at 
the conclusion of the Festival of Britain 
in 1951. 


May we ask all our readers who ares 
unable; to attend thif gathering in 
person to join with us in spirit on the 
evening of June Ist and to pray hat 
God’s abGndant mercy and grace may 


be granted to Her Majesty the Queen. 


~ Coronation Rally It will now be known 


on June 2nd that it has, been 


found necessary to 
cancel this second great gathering in 
the Royal Albert Hall. At the time 
when the idea was first conceived the 
restrictions on transport in London on 
June 2nd were not known. It was 
subsequently revealed that the Royal 
Albert Hall comes into the restricted 
area and the Metropolitan Police are 


unable to give any guarantee that 


traffic will be admitted into the area of 


| the Albert Hall in, time for the meeting. | 


HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


It was therefore deemed necessary to 
cancel the meeting, and all those who 
have booked tickets will have already 
heard from us. — | 
Dr. Billy Reports of the most recent 
Crusade in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, have been most 
encouraging. It is clear that no matter 


to what part of the United States Dr. 
Graham goes the spiritual impact of his 


_ ministry increases as the months go by. 


Before this issue of EVANGELICAL 
CHRISTENDOM reaches our readers he 
will have had a further Crusade in St. 
Louis, Missouri, and during the month 
of June he will be in Dallas, Texas. 
Reports of both these Crusades will be 
included in our next issue and will also 
appear in the Christian press. 

Plans for Dr. Graham's visit to Great 
Britain in the spring of 1954 are 
proceeding steadily. Full information 
concerning the constitution of Com- 
mittees and other important details 
will be made known in our next issue. 

We must apologise to our readers for 
the failure to include with the March _ 
issue of EVANGELICAL CHRISTENDOM 4 
prayer card in connection with the 
Greater London Crusade. This was 
due to an unfortunate oversight. A 
card is enclosed with this issue and we 
urgently seek the prayer support of all 
our readers in connection with this 
very responsible undertaking. 


The Alliance We are glad to report 
Club that the purchase of No. 

7 Bedford Place has now 
taken place and minor alterations have 
been completed. As. a result, we are 


now able to accommodate a consider- | 


ably increased number of students. We — 
are most grateful to ail our readers and 
supporters for the way in which they 
have our request for 
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investments. Sufficient capital has been 
received for all the initial expenditure 
in connection with the three houses, 
and arrangements have been made, by 
the setting aside of some money cach 
quarter, for the security of these invest- 
ments. 

Our eyes are now turned towards the 
possibility of opening a further hostel, 
either next autumn or at the beginning 
of 1954. We are therefore open to 
receive further investments on the same 
terms as before, in order that we may 


THE EVANGELISTIC SECRETARY 


The Rev. Richard Rees’s Mission to Birmingham University 


URING the month of February 
the Rev. Richard Rees led the 
mission to Birmingham Uni- 
versity organized by the Evangelical 
Christian Union. The following are 
extracts from a report of the Mission 
received from the Secretary of the C.U. 


“God answered all our prayers for ~ or who are ‘ sitting on the fence "—pray 


the material needs and organization, for 
our Missioners, in all their addresses 
and contacts ; for the power and control 
of the Holy Spirit and for those who 
have come to know Him—but we con- 
tinue to fight against ‘ principafities and 
powers.” God has proved His faithful- 
ness to us. 

“ There was a most encouraging 
number of students who professed to 
accept Christ as their Saviour and Lord; 


was the number of Christians in the 


_...taken before my arrival 


‘Christ and their fellowship with us. 


double the numberof students now 
being accommodated. Elsewhere in this 
issue there is an illustrated account of 
the visit paid by the Duke of Edinburgh 
to the Alliance Club on March 3rd. 
We are also glad to report that the 


is full to capacity with medical students, 
many of whom are planning to go to 
the mission field. A service of dedica- 
tion was held on March 6th conducted 
by the Bishop of Barking. — 


“Also of great encouragement to us 


University who -have now joined 
B.U.E.C.U. And there are the numbers 
of students who have heard the Truth, 


and are either investigating it sincerely, 


that the Holy Spirit will continue to 
convict them, and enable them to 
commit their lives to Him.” =~ 
During March Mr. Rees conducted a 
parochial mission at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Putney. He writes : “ A good 
deal of preparation had been under- 
and our 
numbers grew nightly. There was real 
blessing again here. Not only were 
people converted, but a number of 


every one of these is known to at least_ church people were brought to real 
one C.U. member personally, and is assurance. This so often happens in a 


coming to the weekly Instruction Talks 
and Bible Readings which are being 
taken by Rev. Jim Packer. Pray for 
them now in their first few weeks of 
Christian experience, in their times of 


| Bible and their witness to 26 to July6. 
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church-centred mission and is perhaps 
one of its chief values.” 

_Mr. Rees would especially value 
prayer for his mission to be held at 
St. Catherine’s, Leytonstone, rape June 
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IMPRESSIONS 


MEMORABLE TOUR 


By Lieut.-Gen. Sin ARTHUR F. K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


3 We print below extracts from a speech given by Sir Arthur Smith on the occasion 


of the Welcome Luncheon Party arranged for him and the Hon. Lady Smith by the 
Africa Inland Mission on their return from the extensive tour they made of mission: 
stations in Central East Africa at the beginning of osied year, 


Y wife and I were greatly 
We by what we saw and 

heard during our two months’ 
tour of the stations of the Africa Inland 
Mission. 

One of the most encouraging things 
was to find such friendly co-operation 
between Government officials and 
missionaries. The missionaries on the 
one hand constantly told me of the help 
received from Governors, Education 


—officers, Provincial and District 


Commissioners ; on the other hand 
these officials spoke warmly of mission- 
ary effort and achievement. This is as 
it should be and indeed is not surprising 
for it would be an insult to suggest that 
the average Government official is so 
undiscerning as not to realise the value 


of the Christian way of life. 
. 
A Christian Standard 2 
Although I am speaking specially of 


my experience in British areas (where | 
had the privilege of talking with officials 
from Governors-General to police 
officers) I found that this happy state of 
affairs was not confined to the Sudan, 
Uganda, Tanganyika and Kenya, but 
was also apparent in the Belgian Congo 
Certainly I came across no hostility on 
the part of officials, though in one or 
two cases am now speaking of 
British areas—I felt that only lip service 
was being paid to the Christian faith. 
, This was no doubt because the indivi- 
dual himself had no real experience of 


the practical nature or of the spiritual 


_ power of the gospel, and consequently 


could only think in terms of Christian 
ethics. By contrast, let us pay tribute to 
those British officials (I met some of 
them) who definitely set the Christian 


standard, and do so with personal. 


i was further impressed by the 
appreciation of missionary effort shewn 
by such farmers and settlers as I met. 


They recognized their responsibility for 
the welfare of their African labour and - 


servants. While undoubtedly there are 
many who do this from the highest 
motives, there are some who do so from 


less worthy motives, for instance (as — 
one farmer told me) because “ it doesn’t _ 
pay not to ‘reat them properly.”” And _ 


what a lot of harm one bad employer 
does ! Certainly he is in a minority. 


Loyalty to God 

Amongst the white population— 
Officials and settlers—there must be 

— who “ have no use for missions, 
produce second-hand and hearsay 
objections which merely show pathetic 
ignorance and prejudice. They always 
annoy me, for while enjoying the results 
of Christianity they lack the intelligence 
to realise it, and have not the decency 
to say “ Thank you ”’ to Almighty God 
After all the only solution to racial and 
other problems is Christianity ! 1 only 
wish . those—surely the few ?—who 
doubt this could visit an African 


a 


conviction. 


Christian jan community. I wish they could | 


have been with me last month in the 
Kikuyu area and have been inspired by 
the bravery and cheerfulness of Kikuyu 


Christians (all of them in danger). Also 


by their loyalty ; and by this I do not 
mean just loyalty to the Government, 
but also loyalty to God. These are real 
Christians, not the nominal type who 
are but counterfeits and exist in Africa 
as they do.in Britain. 


Yes, Christianity is the only answer, 
and by that I mean spiritual inspiration 


‘and not just social uplift. Yet there are 


still those who in all sincerity are 
trying to better the world by preaching 
and practising a mere social and material 
Gospel. Their reasoning seems to be 
something like this. Mankind in the 
centre is frustrated by many things on 
the circumference. Education must ‘be 
improved. Hospitals and medical care 
must be advanced. Injustice and in- 
equality must be removed. Gooa houses 
must replace hovels. Cultural centres 
must be built. And so on. And when all 
has been rectified on the circumference, 
man in the centre—so say the theorists 
—will be good and happy ! The Bible 


Says this is “‘ Vanity and vexation of 


“and so, as a matter of fact, does 


spirit,” 


experience: for unless scientific material — 


and social progress is matched by 
spiritual progress, mankind will remain 
dissatisfied. 
The Powerful Gospel 

Our Gospel clearly teaches that man's 
heart at the centre must be tackled first, 
for it is “ deceitful ... and desperately 
wicked.” Get man’s heart right and 
then the rest will follow. Of course in a 
Christian community there will be good 
education, adequate and _ efficient 


hospitals and decent houses. Of course - 


inj and inequality will disappear. 
But these things will happen more easily 
as a result of the heart of man respond- 
ing to the love of Jesus Christ. 

The teaching of Christ alone offers 
mankind a power to do this, and where- 
as all religions set an ethical standard of 
behaviour, Christianity recognizes that 
man, because of sin, is out of touch with 
Almighty God who is power and offers 
the only practical solution. That is the 
settlement of the sin problem so that 
mankind through the death of our 
Lord and Saviour can regain touch 
with God and then receive power from 
Him by the indwelling Holy Spirit, to 
live the Christian life. This is all quite 
practical, even in 1953 ! 


QUEEN MARY 


The passing of Queen Mary has been deeply and sincerely felt not 
only throughout our own country and the British Commonwealth, but 
in all parts of the English-speaking world. Her memory will always be 
held in affection and honour because of the truly royal way in which she 
combined graciousness and dignity, and for the inspiring example of 
dedicated service and devotion to duty which she consistently set to her 
people. “Not least, she will be remembered for her keen’ interest in 
Christian work, many Evangelical causes. 
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THE FIRST QUEEN 


_ A Glance Back to a Great Sovereign and a Glorious Reign 


By Tue Rev. F. J. Taytor, M.A. 
(Vicar of Christ Church, Claughton Birkenhead) 


S the grey November days of the 
year 1558 wore on, it became 
. clear that the reign of Mary 
Tudor, the broken-hearted wife of 
Philip of Spain, was drawing to a close. 
The only surviving child of Henry VIII 
whose title to the throne was clear, was 
the Lady Elizabeth. For some time she 
had been living in retirement at Hatfield 
seeking in such quiet withdrawal to 
avoid the displeasure of her sister. Much 
of her time was spent in reading the 
classics, for she had inherited the 
intellectual interests and ability of her 
masterful father. No doubt this period 
of retirement and reflection upon the 
stored wisdom of the ancients was to 
prove of inestimable value to her in the 
troubled periods of her reign. 
When at length the news of the death 
of her sister was conveyed to her and 
_ She realised that her destiny had caught 
up with her, it was some days before 
she entered the capital, only a few miles 
_away. The in 
in taking the measure of her task and 
in consulting the judgment of one who 
through forty years was to prove a 


faithful and wise counsellor—William 
Cecil. 


It is instructive to mark the contrast 
between the manner of her accession 
and entry upon her duties with that of 
her latest successor on the throne of 
this realm. Queen Elizabeth II at the 
time of the sudden and unexpected 
death of her father was thousands of 
miles away in te African forest, visiting 
a part of the widely-scattered dominions 


quite unknown to her namesake of the 
sixteenth century. Within twenty-four 
hours of the news being known, she 
was back in London, and with the 


assistance of her ministers beginning | 


the great and Icnely task of reigning in 
her father’s stead. 


Both these queens assumed their 


- great responsibilities at the age of 


days were spent ~ 


| of the British crown, territory which was | 


; 
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twenty-five, but between 1558 and 1952 
the position of Britain in the world had 
been transformed out of all recognition. 
Those four hundred years which have 
passed since the first Elizabeth became 
queen have been crowded with history, 
a history which despite many checks 
and grievous failures has witnessed the 
emergence of a unique political 
organization in the experience of men, 


the British Commonwealth. It was in - 


the reign of the first Elizdbeth that the 
foundations were well and truly laid 
for this subsequent development, so 
that historians have for long observed 
the Elizabethan Age as one of the 
great creative epochs, not merely in 
British but in world history. 


The Prospect in 1558 


It would have required both great 
faith and unusual foresight for anybody 
in the closing days of 1558 to have 


discerned even the faint outline of this 


development. Englishmen of mature 
years had lived through a genera‘ion of 
change and turmoil which made them 
long for the restoration of order and 
of Henry VIII, slighted alike by her _ 
father and her elder sister, could bring 


at 
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this gift to the people over whom she 
was called to reign ? Both her brother 
and her sister in their different ways had 
failed the English people and it was not 


surprising if some were found to doubt 


whether a woman could possibly lead 
the country out of its slough of despond- 
ency. A great deal would depend upon 
the marriage she might make and 
recent experience of such royal 
marriages had been far from happy. 
The condition of the country and the 
magnitude of the problems which 
confronted Elizabeth were summed up 
by a contemporary in these few, terse 
sentences: “The queen poor; the 
realm exhausted ; the nobility poor and 
decayed ; good captains and soldiers 
wanting ; the people out of order ; 
justice not executed ; all things dear ; 
excesses in meat, diet and apparel ; 
division among. ourselves ; war with 
France ; the French king bestriding 


the realm, having one foot in Calais 
~and the other in Scotland ; steadfast 


enemies, but no steadfast friends.”’ 
Another issue not specified by this 
writer, which lay behind all those other 
difficulties, was the great religious 
controversy in the land, between what 
was called “ the old religion ’’ upheld 
by Rome and the reformed versions of 
Christianity which had been making 
headway in western Europe for more 


than a generation. It was an issue which © 


could not be evaded, and yet, which ever 
way the decision might go, grave 
consequences seemed inevitable. _ The 
prospect was enough to drive citizens 
to despair and to daunt their new 
sovereign. 


The Queen and Her People | 
Adversity has often been named as 
an incomparable teacher, and the young 
Elizabeth had known little else but 
adversity in her life. It had made her 
wary and brought out a certain streak 
of hardness in her nature, but it also 


taught her an intuitive understanding 


of her people and their difficulties. Like 
his descendants in 1940, the Englishman 
of 1558 was inclined not to know when 
he was beaten. 

Despite the formidable problems 
which demanded attention, there was 
no panic as Elizabeth came to the 
throne. She knew how to appeal to her 
subjects and to draw the best out of 
them, when only their best could give 
any hope of national survival in an age 
of conflict. At her accession she boasted 
that she was “ mere English "’ and this 


pride of ancestry drew an answering 


echo from the English, resolved to live 
their own life in their own way. This 
was a sentiment they could understand 


and appreciate and here at last was an 


occupant of the throne to command 
their respect, to elicit their admiration 


and in the end to win their love. 


Because she had confidence in herself 
and in her capacity under God to meet 
the call of the hour, she communicated 
to her subjects the confidence they 
needed to rise to their destiny in the 
new age. 

“ Though I be a woman,” she once 
told a deputation of both Houses of 
Parliament, “ | have as good a courage 
answerable to my place as ever my 
father had. I am your annointed queen. 
I will never be by violence constrained 
to do anything. I thank God I am 
endued with such qualities that if I 
were turned out of the realm in my 
petticoat, I were able to live in any 
place in Christendom.’’ So queen and 
subjects together came. through the 
many years of peril, when one false step 
or one flinching from the hard lot of 
national destiny would have brought 
irretrievable ruin. 


The Coronation 
There was to be no great delay in the 


solemn annointing of Elizabeth to’ her 


41 


great vocation. The first few weeks in 
London had sufficed to capture the 
devotion of the City, and as she felt her 
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hold upon the throne grow firmer so the 
queen advanced to the formulation of 
her religious policy. On Christmas Day 
1558 the bishop who celebrated mass in 
her chapel refused her order not to 
elevate the host, whereupon she walked 
out from the service after the reading 
of the Gospel. 

By the middle of January 1559 the 
necessary preparations were complete. 
On a Saturday, the Coronation proces- 
sion took place through streets which 
were decorated with streamers and 
tapestries. At intervals in the journey 
the City authorities had prepared 
pageants to express their faith in the 


_ new queen. It was particularly noticed 


that at the close of one such pageant 
when a figure representing Truth 
presented a Bible to the queen, as the 
means whereby a commonwealth might 
be brought “from a ‘decayed to a 
flourishing state *’ that she kissed it and 
with “ both hands held it up and then 
laid it on her breast, yiving great thanks 
to the City for it.’ After the last 
pageant, which in tribute to her sex and 
task, depicted Deborah as judge and 
restorer of the house of Israel, sitting 
enthroned in parliament robes, the 
queen was heard to declare, “ Be ye well 
assured I will stand your good queen.” 

The next day-Elizabeth was crowned 
in Westminster Abbey with all the 
symbolic ceremonies and afterwards 
received by the people with surpassing 
acclamations of joy. She enjoyed these 
great occasions and yet knew how to 
turn them to lasting advantage. She 
took pleasure in her popularity, in the 
jewels and dresses which her position 


time to grow strong roots and attach 
to itself the love of the people. 


‘Time to Grow 
So Elizabeth I began her reign, and 


given time to grow. The-result was an 
epoch of religious, literary and political 
greatness unsurpassed: in any other 
period of English history. 

The reign of Elizabeth is a reign of 


“great names and notable deeds. England 


became, without seeking it, the leading 
non-Roman country in the west, a 
fact which was to influence profoundly 
its subsequent history. The queen shared 
with her subjects the confidence that 
she had been made an instrument of 


demanded and in elaborate progress .God, who had ever protected her 


among gaping crowds. In this way she 


righteous cause. But she knew how to 


made herself known and loved and -..acknowledge the part which the people 


showed an interest in the ordinary 

affairs of ordinary people. The people 

were united in loyalty to the throne and 

against the enemy at the gate. 

In religion she sought fo preserve all 

that was worth saving from the heritage 
| 
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themselves had played in her success as 
queen and so to bind them yet closer to 
her in loyalty to the throne. “* Though 
God hath raised me high, yet this I 


count the glory of my crown, that I~ 


have reigned with your loves.”” 


i® | 
: of the past and to combine it witha | 
| healthy respect for the new learning | 
and a concern for the purity of the 
in Gospel. The Church of England at 
if the beginning of her reign looked like 
| | a compromise fashioned by subtle — 
' statecraft, but it was the union of 
a © elements, all of which must have a 
if place in the Christian scheme of things. 
a The queen exercised her prerogative 
* on occasions almost fiercely, to give | 
+ this renewed and reformed Christianity 
i 
during forty-five years she continued to =| 
bear this heavy burden. Her endurance jj 
bt of mind and body in all this long time 
boa was truly remarkable. She gave her {| 
country time to recover its strength, 
| and its.sense of vocation. By cunning 
diplomacy . she purchased immunity | 
i= from war for a generation and so 
enabled the rising strength of the | 
’ country to be used to the fullest extent. 
The new religious order, the new social 
order, the new phase of culture, were all ; 


THE POWERS THAT 


ORDAINED GOD 


An Exposition of New Testament Teaching 


By Tue Rev. ALAN M. Srises, M.A. 
(Vice-Principal, Oak Hitt Theological College, London) 


(This article will be more fully appreciated if the following passages are first 
read : Romans xiii, 1-7; 1 Peter ii, 13-17; 1 Timothy ii, 1-4; Titus iii, 1-2.) 


N the Coronation service when the and note the significance of our Lord's 


Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland presents 
the Holy Bible to the Queen, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is to say : 
“Our Gracious Queen : 


Princes, we present you with this Book, 
the most valuable thing that this world 
affords.” And the Moderator is to 
continue : “ Here is Wisdom ; this is 
the royal Law; these are the lively 
Oracles of God.”’ 


subjects, ought not to fail to do our 
part to seek to learn from the same 
Scriptures how worthily to perform our 
duty as citizens both to God and to the 
Queen. 

To begin with, the Bible teaches us 
very plainly that some essential features 
of human life and society are not man- 
devised but God-ordained. For instance, 
the joining of one man and one woman 
in marriage with a view to parenthood 
and the establishment of a new family 
and a new home is not an idea arrived 
at by men by a process of evolution ; 
it is a patterm intended from the first 
by God the Creator, who made us male 
and female. (See Genesis i, 27 and ii, 24; 


' feference to it in St. Mark x, 6-9.) If, 


therefore, God ordained this pattern of 
human marriage, it is important that 
those who get married should learn 
from God’s word His intended way of 
making a true success of married life. 

Similarly, the Bible teaches that the 
public and national ordering of human 
society under governments, with their 
supreme heads and various subordinate 
officials, is no mere man-made arrange- 
ment, but something in origin and in 
when functioning properly, to promote 
man’s well-being. 


The Function of Rulers 
The primary function, of such rulers 


- and authorities is to preserve law and 


order in the community ; to restrain 
evil-doing, and to punish evil-doers ;— 
to promote righteousness and virtue, 
and to commend or reward the doers of — 
good. In their discharge of these 
solemn responsibilities they are nothing 
less than direct ministers or servants of 
God. It is their duty to give expression, 
each in his own sphere of responsibility, | 
to God’s condemnation and punishment 


‘of the evil-doer, and to God’s com- 


mendation and praise of the doer of 
Those who thus possess authority to 
rule over human communities are, 


therefore, not meant to be a terror or ~~ 


cause of alarm to.the man who does 
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Majesty ever mindful of the Law and 

the Gospel of God as the Rule for the 

whole life and government of Christian : 
' If the Queen is thus rightly te be | 
directed to seek to learn from God's | 
her solemn responsibilities ‘towards 
God and her people, we surely, as-her 
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Praise, and to find in general that 
authority is active for 
the other hand, the man who does 
has real cause for alarm. F 

magistrate’s authority, and 
extreme cases, his power to inflict the 


the Crown should, on the one hand, 
have Judges; Magistrates and Law 
Courts, and should, on the other hand, 
make awards and publish honours lists. 


When murderers are executed, or when - 


heroes are decorated, it is the Queen’s 
authority that is alike invoked. 


The Duty of Citizens 


Next, the Bible teaches that the duty 
of the individual citizen is to render to 


such authorities as kings and governors_ 


honour; submission and obedience. 
This is a duty to which the Christian, 
who believes the Bible to be God's own 
inspired word, ought to be more sensi- 
tive than others; and the more so 
because this word teaches him that by 


right loyalty and response in these 


_ directions he is called to show not only 


his devotion to men but his obedience 
to God, and his submission to an 
ordering of human affairs which he 
knows God has ordained. 

So the Christian should subniit him- 
self ** for the Lord’s sake,”’ as an active 
practical expression of personal religious 
devotion, and as a conscious pursuit of 
that way of living in human society 
which he knows is pleasing to God. 
For he cannot but recognize that such 
rulers hold -their positions of authority 


“by divine permission and appointment. 


-this solemn God 


He should realize that governors, who 
represent the Queen, are not simply 
commissioned by her, but rather sent 
by God through her. God is the 


For he knows, or at least as a Christian 
he ought to know, that the State and 
its rulers have no totalitaridm power to 


‘treat its citizens as its slaves, and 


deliberately to sacrifice individuals to 
the supposed well-being of ‘the com- 
munity. For while the Christian has 
iven duty to honour 
the King, he equally has a similar duty 
both to fear God and to honour all men. 
While he ought rightly to render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, he 
ought also to render to God the things 
which are God’s (see St. Mark xii: 17). 
No earthly monarch has the’ right to 
make demands which would eclipse the 
claims of man’s heavenly King. | 
Further, it is for the Christian to 
remember, when he renders his obedi- 
ence as the subject of an earthly 
monarch, that he is God’s freeman, who | 


good, only the one who does 
_ The man who does good will not only 
have no cause to fear their power, but 
Similarly he cannot but recognize 
. is to oppose God's appointed order for 
death penalty, is no empty and ground- huyfhan society, and to expose himself to | 
4 less claim. He is meant by God's Own inevitable judgment not only at men’s 
| appointment to execute God's vengeance hands but at God’s. Ifi other words, the 
| against the evil-doer. Christian must recognize a double 
3 Consequently it is in strict accordance necessity for submission, “not only 
with the Scriptural pattern that in the because of the wrath, but also for ' 
territories over which our Queen rules conscience sake,” as St. Paul says ; 
| that is, not only because the human 
ruler has the power to take outward 
! | physical vengeance if he disobey, but 
also because of an inner spiritual 
Dn awareness before God that to obey is 
a... At the same time the Christian’s 
reverence for God and his due respect 
for all men, as God's creatures made in 
to earthly rulers from becoming servile. 
| 


- 


renders such obedience to earthly 


rulers, not because he has to. by reason 
of human compulsion, but rather be- 
cause he freely chooses to do so in 


submission to divine appointment. He 


ought equally to remember that he must 
not presume on his conscious freedom 


—_ and abuse its privileges by making them 


a cover for wrongdoing. His Christian 


liberty is no justification for civil licence. 


He still ought to obey the earthly 


~ powers that be, not because he is men’s 


slave, but because he is God’s bond 
servant. 

- What is more, the Christian citizen, 
thus enlightened and inspired, should 
view the paying of taxes in an entirely 
new way as his —, and practical 
contribution towafds the support of 
ministries to the community, which are 
divinely appointed and necessary for the 
corporate well-being of the nation.” He 
should, therefore, pay his proper share 
not grudgingly or of necessity, but 
willingly and with some active delight 
in thus doing a service well-pleasing to 
God and beneficial to his fellow-men. 

It is, indeed, says St. Peter, by the 
diligent practice of such civil loyalty as 
good citizens, that by their well doing 
Christians may commend the Gospel, 
and prevent it from being reproached as 
revolutionary or dangerous to national 
stability. For it is God’s will that in 
this .way, by our faithful discharge of 
our public duty, ignorant and foolish 
_ gainsayers of the Gospel slHiould be put 
to silence. 

The third great truth which we learn 
from the ‘Bible is that rulers themselves 
have their duties to God and to men. 
They have no right to use their position 
and authority for selfish ends without 
due regard for the laws of God and the 
rights of men. In the book of Daniel 
we read how the great king Nebuchad- 
nezzar, because he was prone to conceit 
and arrogance, was dealt with in disci- 
pline in order that he might learn that 
“ the most High ruleth in the kingdoms 


of men and giveth it to whomsoever He 
will ” (Daniel iv: 25). To Pilate, tempted 
to boast of his power to crucify Jesus or 
to release Him, our Lord solemnly 


_ answered, “Thou couldest have no 


power at all against me except it were 
given thee from above” (St. John 
xix: 10, 11). 

The Scripture says that “ the lawless 
one,”” who exalts himself beyond meas- 
ure, and claims for himself the worship 
due to God alone, will be destroyed by 
the Lord when He comes to judge (see 
2 Thess. ii: 3-8). So, if the powers 
that-be overstep their rights, and make 
unjustified demands, they cannot expect 


‘a continuation of submission on the 


part of their subjects, who might, in the 
extreme case, find themselves compelled 
by a-consequent fundamental conflict 
of loyalties to declare, “‘ We ought to 
obey God rather than men” (Acts 
v. 29). 

It is therefore for us in this country 
no small cause for thanksgiving to God 
that the Queen, to whom her subjects 
will bow the knee to do homage after 
her coronation, is one who herself at the 
same time will bow the knee to God in 
acknowledgement of His sovereignty, 
and in confession of her dependence up- 


on His enabling grace. As her subjects 


‘thority she hath,” she will herself ; 


acknowledge before God “ whose au- 


acknowledge ““ whose servant she is.’ 
This is a proper and indispensable 
characteristic of divinely ordained 
human rule. 


A Cali to Prayer 

Finally, there is in the Bible an 
explicit exhortation to pray “for kings 
and for all that are in authority” 
(i Timothy ii: 2). This exhortation 
comes in a passage whose main ex- 
hortation is to pray for all men that they 
may be saved, and come to the personal 
knowledge of the truth that the man 
Christ Jesus is the one mediator between 


God and'men because He gave Himself 
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a ransom for all. This prayer, therefore, 
which we pray for all we ought in 
particular to pray for the Queen and for 
every member of the Royal Family that 
each one of them may be established 
personally in the saving knowledge of 
God in Christ. 

We are also, says St. Paul, to pray 
“for kings, and for all in authority ; 
that we may lead a quiet and peaceable 
life in all godliness and honesty.” This 
clearly enjoins prayer concerning the 
rulers’ discharge of their public re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of law. 
and order ; that it may be so effectively 
discharged under God's providence, and 
with His blessing, that we may be pre- 


served from war and civil strife, and be 
free to live our lives as we ought in due 
reverence for God, and in honest dealing 
with our fellow-men ; also that con- 
ditions in the world may thus be favour- 
able for the preaching to all men of the 
Gospel of salvation in Christ. 

Let us then not fail to respond to 
Queen Elizabeth’s own personal and 
public request, expressed in her world- 
wide broadcast last Christmas Day, 
when she asked us all, especially on the 
day of her coronation, “to pray that 
God may give me wisdom and strength to 
carry out the solemn promises I shail be 
making, and that I may faithfully serve 
Him and you, ali the days of my life.” 


THE CORONATION OATH 


By Tue Rev. G. W. Bromizey, M.A., D.Lirt., Ph.D. 
(Rector of St. Thomas's, Edinburgh) 


N the Coronation Oath we have one 

of the few but salutary reminders of 
“the Protestantism of our country, 
and by corollary of its Church. The 
retention of the word “ Protestant” 
has, of course, given rise to the usual 
misleading and misinforméd protests, 
as though in some way it compromises 
the essential catholicity of English 


Christianity. Even in relatively high © 


circles there have been. demands for its 
deletion from the Oath. There is there- 
fore good reason to reconsider the 
grounds on which our English Church 
must still be described as Protestant, 
and to examine the relationship of that 
Protestantism to a true catholicity. 

We may begin with a reminder of the 
fiistorical circumstances in which the 
term Protestant was first used. It was 
not a term deliberately coined or 
adopted by Luther or other Reformers 
to describe their position. The orig- 


inal “ protest’’ was not even against — 
the Roman ‘Catholic Church or its 


doctrines or policies. The first “‘protest- 
ants’’ were the Lutheran princes at the 


Diet of Speier (1529) who jointly 


resisted the majority suggestion to give 
liberty of conscience to Roman Catholics 
in Lutheran states but not vice versa. 
They t j th . bi ti *. ily 
upon their duty to see that the Church 


is ordered according to the Word of © 


God : thus giving to the protest a more 
than political significance. 


, Liberty of Conscience 

It is interesting that in point of fact 
the first protest was against a restricted 
liberty of individual conscience. Pro- 
testantism in the sixteenth century 


individualism with which it is often 


to-day. But, of course, the 
Roman Catholic party was not advo- 
cating toleration in any true sense. As 
always, the traditional Church stood 
only for the liberty of its own adherents, 


) the represéntatives of the truth. Error 
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ought to be rigorously prohibited. On 
neither side could there be any question 
of toleration or liberty of conscience in 
the modern sense. 

But to regard the action of the 
Lutheran princes merely as a protest 
against an unfair arrangement is to 


misunderstand it completely, just as it 


is a misunderstanding to regard Protest- 
antism in general as soniething negative. 
If we study the original wording of the 
‘princes’ statement we find that it was 
not so much a protest as a protestation : 
“ We protest and testify..." In a word, 
they were not merely contending that a 
policy was wrong, or that the peace of 
their dominions .was endangered, or 
that Roman Catholicism iself was in 
error. They were making a public affirma- 
tion that Christianity ought to be ordered 
in all places according to the Word of God. 

Now this gives us the clue to what 


Protestantism in the true and positive | 


sense is all about, and why the Church 
of England must be described as a 
Protestant Church. To put it in the 
simplest possible way, Protestantism 
means a freeing of the Church from all 
false dominions : tradition, priesthood 
or papacy ; and the subjecting of it to 
its only true Lord, Jesus Christ Himself, 
speaking by the Word and Spirit. The 
Protestant Churches are those which 
refuse to accept any doctrine or practice 
merely on human authority. Their 
protestation is that in matters of ultimate 
truth and salvation the only possible 
authority is that of God Himself. 


Apostolic Christianity 
Of course, in the concrete situation of 


the time this involved a necessary 


correction of current belief and practice 


at many decisive points. From the ~ 


Word of God itself it was apparent that 
during the centuries after the apostles, 
and especially during the Middle Ages, 
there had been a good deal of perversion 


of the original Gospel. Many new | 


doctrines had been added. Some 


cardinal points had been misunderstood. 
Abuses were fampant. 


relationship to “‘catholicity.”’ Of céurse, 
the Protestants opposed that which 
passed for catholicism in their own day. 
And Protestants to-day must still oppose 
the catholicism of the Roman, and to 


Not because they are catholic, but 
because they are non-catholic, because 
they stand for ‘a perverted or institu- 
tionalized catholicism rather than the 
true catholicity of the apostolic period. 

The Protestants are, in fact, the true 
catholics. They “ protest” only those 
truths which have apostolic, and therefore 
catholic; sanction. They discard those 
distortions or accretions which are at 
best speculative, and at worst disrupti ve 
of the eases faith. 


‘ ; 


customs and practices had developed ; 
which expressed and supported the new i ~ 
teachings. In these circumstances it was 
inevitable that Protestantism should . 
have a negative task of criticism and 
purification. 
But the negative task was subordinate :- 
to the main and positive one of restoring 
| the doctrines and practices which had i 
r prevailed in the apostolic Church. The 
attack upon indulgences is an example. | 
The concern of Luther was not merely ; 
to end an unwholesome practice. It was . 
| to safeguard the Scriptural teaching on | 
penitence, and ultimately on justification. . 
7 The same was true in every other field. ; 
3 The Reformers were not interested to ; 
destroy the existing system merely 
because it was the existing system. 
Their aim was to build up again the 
nn Christianity which they found in the 
New Testament. They were reformers, | 
not revolutionaries. Their first concern 
was not to oppose but to proclaim. ; 
made a protest only because they 
made a protestation. 
Catholicity | 
It is in the light of this positive aspect : 
of Protestantism that we must judge its 
| some extent the Eastern, communions. 4 
| 
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Of course, the demand for reform in 
many cases meant a breaching of the 


visible unity of the Church and a dis- 


continuance of the historic ministry. It 
is for this reason that the majority of 
Continental Protestants are often 
described as non-catholic in contra- 
distinction to the Anglicans and Swedish 
Lutherans, who were at least able to 
preserve the historic ministry. But three 
points must be noted. - 

First, none of the Reformers had any 
desire for schism. Schism was forced 
upon them when the Church refused to 


be reformed according to the Word of 
_ God, i.e. when it refused to be genuinely 


catholic. In this sense, the Anglicans, 
too, were forced to become schismatics, 
being excommunicated by the papal see. 

Second, the Protestant Churches did 
not break the continuity of the ministry 
deliberately or on principle. In each 
case the course of action was dictated 
by historical circumstances. The value 
of the ministry as such was always 
perceived and stated. 

Third, it is surely a narrow and not 
particularly Scriptural view of catholicity 
which would identify it simply and 
solely with the maintenance of the 


> 
Eastern Catholics have a larger con- 
ception than that. Certainly it is good 
that there should be an historic con- 


tinuity of the ministry. It is also good 
that there should be a visible unity of 


maintenance 
of the historic chy and Protestant- 
ism in its true sense. 
The Process of Reform 
One final point. We do not need to 
identify Protestantism with all its histor- 


ical manifestations. _The fact that the 


Protestant accepts the 


only of Jesus Christ 
a power of constant self-criticism. The 
first Reformers gave us many magni- 
ficent truths of revelation which we 
have no reason lightly to set aside. But 
the Lutheran or Reformed or Anglican 
is not irrevocably tied to the doctrine or 
order of his confession. He will not be 
denounced and suppressed as a heretic 
it he dares to suggest that at this or that 
point the Reformers either misunder- 
stood or only partially understood the 
Word of God. It is for this reason that 
the protestation of the princes inevitably 
meant a final toleration in practice. 
Not the toleration of caprice and 
anarchy, in which every man believes 


and does what is right in his own eyes. 


But the toleration of subjection to the 
Word of God, which allows that even 
correction and renewal. 


This, theat, fa the protestation which 


will be made by our Queen when in her 
Coronation she confesses herself a 
Protestant. She will not be doing some- 
thing negative. She will not be denying 
a true catholicity. She will not be 
refusing toleration to her Roman 
Catholic subjects. Politically, she will 


\ fesist Roman Catholic domination at 


home, and respect, liberty for other 
Protestants abroad. Theologically, she 
will reject those non-Scriptural and 
non-catholic developments of the 


. Christian faith of which we have seen 


new examples in recent years. She will 
stand for a faith and order which is 
consciously based upon Holy Scripture, 
and is therefore truly catholic. She will 
proclaim that she herself, and the 
kingdom of which she is the sovereign, 
and the Church of which she is the 
supreme govenor, are subject to the 
constant and living authority of the 
Word of God. This is surely a protesta- 
tion which ought to be made, and a 
protestation which ought to be main- 


| tained. 


| 
| 
| 
Suggest._Indeed. even the Roman and 
the Church. But these factors can 
hardly be made the sole or even the 
decisive test of the catholicity of a 
Church. And there is no necessary | 
| 
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The Duke poses for a photograph with the students during his visit 


Occasion’ 


VISIT H.R.H. THE DUKE EDINBURGH 
THE ALLIANCE CLUB 


.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH spoke-with students from 
many parts of the world when he visited the Alliance Club, Bedford 


Place, W.C.1, on the afternoon of Tuesday, March 3rd. Opened by 
the World’s Evangelical Alliance in October, 1952, the Club is the beginning 
of a venture to serve the needs of men from overseas who are studying at 
the University of London ; its aim being to provide them with a homelike 
atmosphere in which they can feel the warmth of Christian friendship and 
fellowship during their stay in this country, 
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Mr. F. Roy Cattell (Secretary of the Alliance) is presented to the Duke by Lieut.-Gen. 


Sir Arthur Smith. On the left is Mr. George Cansdale, Chairman of the Hostel: 


Committee 


Ll 


On arrival the Duke accompanied by Lieut.-Commander Michael _ 


Parker was received by Lieut.-Genetal Sir Arthur Smith, Chairman of the 
Evangelical Alliance, and Mr. George Cansdale, Chairman of the Hostel 


Committee, who presented to His Royal Highness the Bishop of Barking — 
and Mr. J. H. Cordle—trepresenting the Executive Council of the Evangelical 


Alliance, Mr. F. H. Crittenden—representing the Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 
Mr. F. Roy Cattell, Secretary of the W.E.A., Miss Marion Piper, House- 
keeper, and Mr. Ronald Young, Warden of the Alliance Club. 


His Royal Highness proceeded to the lounge, where he was introduced | 


in turn to the students, representing some sixteen different countries. Among 
those to whom he spoke were David Olurin, medical student from Nigeria, 
who was attired in native costume ; Yosamu Kapere, a young clergyman 
from Uganda, who is studying at’ the Institute of Education ; Saw Po Kin 
of Burma (who during the war served with the Burmese Army Service Corps 


and was wounded and imprisoned by the Japanese), 1 now on the staff of the 
School of Oriéntal Studies. | 
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Afterwards the Duke had tea with the students and the hoste! staffin the 
dining room. He asked many questions with regard to the running of the 
hostel and the purpose it was intended to serve. He was interested to learn 
that the Evangelical Alliance has recently acquired additional property in 
Bedford Place which will enable the accommodation to be increased to 
fifty-five students by next term. 


After tea the Duke made a tour of the building and visited the kitchens, 
the games room, and several of the study-bedrooms, and again asked many 
questions. On returning to the lounge His Royal Highness autographed a 
photograph which will hang in the lounge as a permanent memento of the 
great occasion. The Duke also signed the Visitors’ Book, and then a photo- 
graph was taken of His Royal Highness surrounded by the students. 


Eustace Cummings of British Guiana then thanked the Duke on behalf 
of all the students for the great honour his visit had conferred upon them, 
to which His Royal Highness replied. 


All those present will long remember the occasion, and were greatly 
impressed by the informal and happy atmosphere throughout. 


The Duke chatting with a group of overseas students 
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The Duke meets David Olurin, a medical student from Nigeria 
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WHAT EVANGELICALS BELIEVE 


2. 


ABOUT THE BIBLE 


By Tue Rev. Ernest F. Kevan, M.Th. 
(Principal, London Bible College) 


HE most valuable thing that this 

world affords.’ This is the view 

which Evangelicals hold concern- 
ing the Bible. 

Along with early Protestantism, 
Evangelicals affirm that “the whole 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
are the Word of God, the only rule of 
faith and obedience.”’ The character- 
istic features of the Evangelical-view of 
the Bible, however, are first of all a 
whole-hearted belief in the complete 
trustworthiness and infallibility of the 


Bible in every detail on which it speaks, 


and secondly, a genuine and serious 
application of that belief in making the 
Bible the truly authoritative standard. © 

From what source is the authority of 
the Bible derived ? From the Church ? 
No. From its complete rationality ? 
No. From Christian experience ? No. 
The authority of the Bible is by no 
means unrelated to these considerations, 
but it exists in its own right and is 
absolute. Its authority is the authority 
of Him Whose Word it is, and Who has 
spoken its words. The authority of the 
Scripture partakes of the same nature 
as the personal authority of God. 


Inspiration 


The doctrine of inspiration comes 
from the Bible itself. Indeed, it is 
because it is a Biblical doctrine that 
Evangelicals accept it. This appeal to 
the Bible for the doctrine of its own 
inspiration is not on any account to be 
dismissed as a ci argument. It 
does not start with the assumption that 
Scripture is inspired and then reason 
that because the Scripture is inspired its 
doctrifie of inspiration must be accepted! 
On the contrary, the reasoning runs in 
a Straight line. The Scriptures are first 
discovered to be authentic, historically 
credible and generally trustworthy. On 
the foundation of the general trust- 
worthiness of the Bible, the truth of its 
specific teachings is built, and among 
those teachings is found the doctrine of 
its own inspiration. 

The cumulative evidence of the 
Scripture concerning its inspiration is 
too vast to be surveyed adequately in 


an article of this kind, but two passages 


deserve mention. It so happens that the 


_only place in the Bible where the word 


This is cothmonly expressed by saying - 


that Evangelicals believe in the inspira- 
tion of the Bible. But what is inspiration? 
Ardent admirers of poetry or music are 
occasionally heard to speak of the work 
that they praise as “ inspired.”” They 
mean that ga brilliant idea has flashed 
into the mind of the poet and he has 
expressed it with all the gifts of genius. 
This, However, is far below what 


Evangelicals believe about the inspiration 


of the Bible.. Va 


~ 
© 


“ inspiration ”’ is used in connection with | 
the production of the Scriptures is in 
II Timothy iii, at verse 16. The differ- 
ence between the Authorised Version 


and the Revised Version rendering of- ~ 


this verse need not influence the argu- 
ment. The divergence does not affect 
the essential meaning of the passage ; 


but, if anything, the Authorised Version 


49 


is the word theopneustos. 


seems to place the Greek copulative in 
the more natural position, while the 
Revised Version réndering looks like a 
mere truism, of which the apostle is not 
usually guilty: The chief point that 
emerges in the discussion of this passage 


use of the English word “* inspiration ”’ 
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in this connection is now ineradicable, 
_it-must not obscure the fact that the 
operation of God here described by 
Paul is not a “ breathing into *’ by God, 
but simply a “ breathing.”’ Paul says, 
“All Scripture is God-breathed.”” An 
immediate link is thus made with the 
creative acts of God, which are them- 
selves the result of the creative breath 
of God (Psa. xxxiii.6). In this passage, 
therefore, Paul affirms as energetically 
as possible that Scripture is the product 
of a specifically divine operation, an 
operation comparable with the very 
creation of the universe. 

The words in II Peter i.19-21 give 
more details concerning the nature of 
this divine operation. Peter writes, 
“No prophecy of Scripture,” and by 
that phrase is to be understood the 


entire Old Testament, “is of private 
interpretation. For no prophecy ever 
came by the will of ” That is to 


say, the Scriptures are not the result of 
human investigation into the nature of 
things, nor are they of human origina- 
tion. The apostle then goes on to 
explain positively that “ men spake from 
God, being moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
More accurately and vividly the passage 
may be rendered, “ it was.as borne by 
the Holy Ghost that men spoke from 
God.” Men are here said to have 
“ spoken from God” ; and this speak- 
‘ ing was through an operation of the 
is used. The force of this positive part 
of Peter’s word is that a prophet was 
not left to put his own construction on 
the message he was to communicate, 
but that the very form of the expressions 
which he used was given by the action 
of the Holy Ghost. 

There.is miracle in the making of the 
Bible, and, therefore, the inexplicable. 
The method is beyond definition, save 
to say what it is not. There is, for 
example, no evidence to show that the 
words were mechanically received as 
from dictation. Indeed, there is much 
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to support the view that God used the 
active minds, temperaments and char- 
acteristic vocabularies of the writers. 
The extent of inspiration reaches to the 
very words, so that the resulting 
laiuguage is none other than the speech 
of God. The facts of inspiration appear 
to be that God, in making use of man, 
worked according to man’s personal 
powers in such a way that the authors 
really wrote their own words, but those 
words were at the same time the words 
of God. The Scripture, says Dr. 
Westcott, “ is authoritative, for it is the 
voice of God ; it is intelligible, for it 
is in the language of men.”’ The words 
of Dr.-A. H. Strong are surely wise 
when he says, “ Inspiration is to be 
defined not by its method, but by its 
result.” 
Revelation 

If the result of inspiration is that the 
words of the Bible are the very language 
of God, then it is clear that the relation 
between inspiration and revelation is 
exceedingly close. 

Revelation has been given through 


many channels, and this fact is usually 


summarised by saying that it has been 
historically mediated. Revelation is not 
just a series of propositions “ dropped 
down from heaven,’ and Evangelicals 
clearly recognize this. In tie light of 
these historical features attaching to 


‘revelation it will not be difficult to grasp 


the importance of maintaining a clear 
distinction between revelation and 
inspiration. 
Revelation is any act of God whereby 
He makes Himself known to us, but 
inspiration is concerned specifically 
with the creation of Scripture. There 
there is no inspiration and there can 
also occasionally be jnspiration where 
there is no immediate revelation. The 
experiences of Abraham and Moses in 
their direct. apprehension of God are 
illustrations of the former. They are 
clear - cases of revelation, but no 
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was involved in the revelation 
itself : the inspiration belonged, later, 
to the recording of it, The Old 
Testament historians, who wrote from 
consultation of ancient annals, and the 
New Testament historian Luke, who 
explains in his preface that he secured 
his information from eye-witnesses, and, 


maybe, also from those earlier writings 


to which he refers, are examples of the 
latter proposition, in which there can 
be inspiration where there is no 
revelation. 

Owing to confusion of thought about 
revelation and inspiration it has some- 
times been declared that where no 
revelation is necessary no inspiration is 
to be admitted ; but this by no means 
follows. The inspiration of God was 
required in order that the historical facts 
acquired by research should in turn 
become the Word of God. The selection 
and presentation of these historical facts 
was done under the moving influence of 
God the Holy Spirit. It did not need 
that God should reveal these facts— 

they were there to be looked for and to 
be written down. The ultimate result of 
this inspired work, however, is that a 
revelation of God’s purpose or of 
human need is made. In such cases. 
not in the process. 

Considerations of this kind lead to 
another highly important point. This 
has been stressed by Dr. W. Graham 
Scroggie, who says that although it is 
necessary to distinguish in thought 
between revelation and the inspired 
record of it, it is nevertheless “‘ true that 
for us the revelation and the record are 
synonymous and co-extensive, because 
we should never have known anything 
about revelation if there had not been 
a record of it " (The Bible, Ourselves, and 
Others, p. 6).° The significance of this 
remark is that while revelation and 
inspiration are clearly distinguishable as 
conceptions, they are at the same time 
often quite — in Feality. 
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Through that self-same supernatural 
operation by which God works in the 
production of Scripture He also reveals 
Himself in the truth communicated : 
thus “ inspiration ” is made a mode of 
“* revelation,”’and the two divine actions 
coalesce. “* Inspiration ’’ is in this way 
directly subordinate to “ revelation.” 
It is just this subordination to revelation, 
however, that makes the question of 
_ inspiration so important. Through the 
inspiration of the Bible God has given 
to man an objective standard of truth, 
which he in his weakness needs. Whilst 
avoiding the error of making a God of 
the Bible, Evangelicals endeavour at the 
same time to entertain the highest 
conceptions 
Himself which God has objectified in 


The Word of God 


‘Evangelicals are not unaware of the i 
fact that the Bible records the words of 


men, women, children, angets; and even 


of the devil himself ; but this does not 


in the least affect their view of the Bible 


as the Word of God. Sometimes an . 


‘of that revelation of 
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endeavour is made to meet this problem 
by saying that the Bible “ contains 
the Word of God. Nothing much is 


| gain is the reminder that in its complex 
may be called the ditect communications 
of God, but the words of others also. 
This way of putting the case can bring 
serious loss, however. It creates an 
ambiguous situation and leads to such 
an inquiry as, “ Which part of the Bible 
is the Word of God and which is not?” 
This is an utterly false question, for in 
the act of “ inspiration *’ God has made 
the whole His own, and through all the 
parts of the writing taken together He 
has expressed His manifold revelation. 
To Evangelicals, then, the Bible is the 
Word of God. This affirmation is made 
not only in contrast to the humanistic 
and rationalistic view of the Bible which 
once was sO common, but also in dis- 
tinction from the neo-orthodox view in 
which the Bible is suit+only to “become”’ 
the Word of God when it is brought 
home to the heart in Christian experi- 
ence, or by the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit. Evangelicals hold that it is 
erroneous to suggest that the ground of — 
the authority of Scripture is to be found 
in the testimony of the Holy Spirit. It. 
- is by this testimony that the believer 
becomes convinced of that authority ;, 
but this is a very different matter. 
“The authority of Scripture,’ says 
Professor John Murray, “ is an objective 


and permanent fact residing in the . 


quality of inspiration ; the conviction 
on our part has to wait for that inward 
testimony by which the antecedent facts 
of divinity and authority are borne in 
upon our minds and consciences. It is 
to confuse the most important and 
eloquent of distinctions to represent. the 
former as consisting in the latter (** The 
' Attestation of Scripture,’’ Chapter I, in 
the symposium, The Infallible Word, 


No Evangelical would deny that the 


work of the Holy Spirit is needed in 
order to bring men to a saving faith in 
the Word of God and thus to make it - 


God’s voice to them in a peculiarly 


personal way. ‘This perfectly true 
account of Christian experience has 


been overworked by the neo-orthodox 


theologians and a quite wrong use has 
been made of it to deny the truth that 
the Bible is God's Word written. 


The Evidence 

On what grounds are Evangelicals 
sure that the Bible may be taken as 
“the Word of God”? Primarily, of 
course, Evangelicals take their stand on 
what the Bible has said about itself. _In 
addition to this major_ reason, there are 
two other grounds on which the con- 
viction is based: (1) circumstantial, 
and (2) experiential. Circumstantially 
the books of the Bible are capable of 
showing themselves as belonging to the 
periods and persons from which they— 
in some cases—claim to haye come 
forth. The study of the canon reveals 
how indebted the later Church is to 
those who carefully sifted the evidence 
and confirmed the authenticity of the 
individual books. It is this factor which 
has led some to speak of the authority 


of the Bible as residing in the Church. 


It is, of course, a fallacy to speak in this 
way, though it is clear that the indebted- 
ness of the present-day Church to those 
of earlier times who preserved the 
Scriptures is very great. 

‘The experiential element is found in 
what has been so happily described as 
“the internal testimony of the Holy 
Spirit.” The Holy Spirit Who inspired 
the Book speaks through it still and 
gives a kind of “ witness” to the 
Scripture in the hearts of those who 


have been born again of the Spirit. To 


the believing heart these comes the 
cofiviction, through experience, that 
this Book is none other than it claims 
to be. 


edited by Stonehouse and Woolley). 
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accuracy and truth of the Bible are 
firmly substantiated by a great wealth 
of corroborative evidence within its 
pages, but all of this together cannot of 
itself amount to “ proof *’ of inspiration. 
Inspiration cannot be given mathe- 
matical demonstration: it has to be 
guaranteed in quite other categories. 
The doctrine being found in Scripture 
is a part of the faith of an Evangelical, 
_and in turn this is endorsed to the heart 
by the testimony of the Spirit. . 

Question Four of the Larger West- 


minster Catechism asks, “ How doth it 


appear that the Scriptures are the Word 
of God ?”’ The answer to this question 
sums up the belief of Evangelicals very 
Clearly. “The Scriptures manifest 
themselves to be the Word of God, by 


their majesty and purity, by the consent 


_Of all the parts, and the scope of the 


whole, which is to give all glory to God; 


by their light and power to convince and | 


convert sinners, to comfort and build 
up believers unto salvation : but the 


it that they are the very Word of 
God.”’ 
- Evangelicals have no interest what- 


ever in contending for a barren dogma. 


There is no place for bibliolatry among 
Evangelicals. It is firmly believed that 
this book is “ living, and ul and 
sharper than any two-ed word ”’ 
(Heb. iv.12). By these words are 
_born again and become new : 


EVANGELISM AND THE 


By THe Rev. GeorGce DuNCAN, M.A. 
(Vicar of Cockfosters) 


N this address I want, if I may, to 
[it the whote thought of evangelism 

out of the realm of the spectacular 
mission organized on a big scale with 
great cost and very up-to-date publicity 
into the realm of the ordinary life of the 
average Christian and his local church. 
I believe that evangelism, this contacting 
of the person who is living without the 


gift that God offers to us in Christ, is 


not a specialized kind of affair but that 
it ought to be part and parcel of the life 
of the ordinary church, and that it 
ought to be going on steadily and 
quietly throughout the whole year in the 
life of every church. If it is not, then I 


1An address given during the Universal 
Week of Prayer, Church House,  West- 
minster, 8th, 


* would suggest ‘there is something seri- 


ously wrong with the church, —. 

Now that lenges us right away 
with the fact that mere orthodoxy is not 
enough. There are many Christian 
centres of worship that are absolutely 
orthodox but in the fellowship of which 
there is no new life. The same con- 
gregation meet Sunday after Sunday, 
and the message that is preached is 
perfectly orthodox and sound and good; 
but nothing ever happens in the life of 
that church. Nobody is ever converted. 
There is no growth. The congregation 
remains the same size for years, There 
is not much evidence of evangelism in 
a church like that. 

As we face this situation I want. to 
base my thoughts on the analogy of: 


warfare, and to think first, of all of the | 


with the Scriptures in the heart of 
man, is alone able fully to persuade 

| 


need for considering the reconnaissance 
of the position. \n warfare, before you 


without the Church ? I want to suggest 


+ first of all that there are quite a number 


of people who are out of the Church 


more intelligent reason for staying out 
of the fellowship and worship of the 
Church than simply that at some time 
they stopped coming. A great number 
of them stopped coming after they were 
married and their children started to 


arrive, and they felt they could not come _ 


together so neither of them came, and 


target area that we are considering out 


who has given the Church a fair trial, 


im where he had been that Sunday. 
On his naming a church, the Doctor 
said, “ And how did you get on there ?”’ 


preached there two years aso and I have 
not got the chill out of my bones yet !.’ 


| they never started again. That is the 
7 go into attack, you always make a people outside the fellowship of the 
33 careful examination of what you have Christian Church to-day. What they 
| to overcome. So many people in want is the warm hand of friendship 
. evangelism, in the cruder sense of the and a kind invitation so that the old 
+ word, seem to think that it simply con- habit may be restarted. 

j sists of going: up to somebody you do But there is another much more 
if not know and offering them a tract or serious reason which keeps part of this 

| running up to somebody you have never [a 
seen before and saying, “ Brother, are of the life and fellowship of the Church, 
| you saved ?"" Have you ever stopped and it is what I would call disillusionment. 
+ to think of the difficulties that may be Some personal experience of the Church, 
. in the minds of people who constitute of some Christian, or even of some 
+ the area of attack, the people we want clergyman, has snapped their confidence 
; to get in touch with? Have you ever in the Church, although it has not 
S| thought of the things that may be broken their faith in Christ. Somebody 
keeping them outside the life and has not paid a bill. Somebody has never 
f fellowship of the Church? I feel that apologized. Something has just hap- 
there is one most remarkable truth that pened to turn them aside from the path 
a 3 is emerging from the experience of of fellowship and worship, and they 
t broadcasting, and that is that a great have gone outside and they will stay 
; number of people in our country are outside until somehow or other some- 
3 not without faith. Their faith may be | body can bring them in. 

a very inadequate one, a very impractical Another reason is disappointment. 
4 one, very incomplete, but though not Here I have in mind the kind of person 
living without the Christian faith 
they are living outside the Christian 

fellowship. 

Why Outside 7? | 
, What then are some of the difficulties 

that we have to overcome ? Why are 

. some of these teeming millions. living 

| 
because of what I would call disuse. 

4 The habit of worship, and the habit of 

seeking the fellowship of Christians has 3 
of been broken somewhere and has never 

+ been re-established. They have got no 

1»? 


Now that may be a story that makes us_ I would suggest that by far the great 
smite, but I am sure it makes God weep. majority of the people do not know 
Let us realize that the blame for the what the Christian message is, so they 
situation does not rest entirely on the cannot disbelieve it. There are very, 
person outside. There must be many very few who are out because of real 


people who come into church hungry, disbelief, that is, because they cannot . 


longing for blessing and spiritual help, accept the Christian Gospel on intel- 
they find that there is nothing there. _lectual grounds. 
They have come asking for bread and 


we have given them stones.  Dis- Reaching the Target 

' appointment ! The second aspect of evangelism we 
Another reason tucked away deep in must consider is that of the reaching of 
the heart of some of these teeming target. It is pathetic the way so 
thousands who are outside the life Christian people are content to 
fellowship of the Church is what | “ sit within the foupwalls of their churches 
would call disobedience. 1 am thinki and grouse at the people who are out- 


of the kind of person who may be quite side. They complain because the folk 
a real Christian but there has come a do not come in. But Christ never said 
time in their life when they have been they would. The thing He did say was, 
wilfully and deliberately disobedient to “ You go out,” and it is no good our 
the will of God. As a result, they have sitting within our churches and lament- 
lost confidence, both with regard to ing that people will not’come in unless 
God Himself and in relation to God's we ourselves are making a very real 
people, and until that act of disobedience attempt to go out. 
can be put right they will not come in. The responsibility of the Church must 
There is yet another reason which I be taught. Whose is the job of going 


would call dislike. Here you come up out? To whom is committed the 


against the kind of person who knows __ responsibility of evangelism ? Is it to 
what the content of the Christian the evangelist ? Is*it to the pastor? 
message is and does not like it because “As I see it, it is the responsibility of the 
of its implications. If it were just a Church, that is, it is a responsibility 
matter of receiving forgiveness from laid upon every individual Christian. 
God as a kind of gift they would gladly If we could detach the idea of evangelism 


take that ; but they know perfectly well in our minds from such words as_ 


that you cannot detach the Saviourhood “witness” or “mission” or “campaign” 
- of Christ from His Sovereignty, and and relate it to. the Christian word 
while they like to think of Him as “friendship,” I think we might possibly 
Saviour, they do not want to have any- begin to make progress. Do you 
thing to do with Him as a Sovereign. remember that our Lord was called “ the 
So out of their sheer dislike of the real Friend of sinners ?”’ Not their critic, 
character of the Christian message they not their judge, but their friend ! If 
are staying away. That person is going only we would think of these folk not 
to take a bit more than, ‘“‘ Brother, are in terms of witness or evangelism, but 
you saved ?” of friendship, we would get a long, long 
The next one, I think, is the rarest way towards solving this problem. 
to-day. The person who is outside the This responsibility of the Church 
fellowship and worship of the Church must be taught, I believe, by exhortation; 
because of disbelief. Occasionally you that is, it is something that must be 
comeé across a person who simply can- 
‘not believe the Christian message, but in so many a this task is 
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relegated to the vicar as being his sole 
responsibility, and some vicars with a 
completely unbalanced view of their 
responsibilities have been attempting to 
do this job in large parishes, killing 
themselves by trying to visit every. home 
in the parish. The result is that after 
five years’ work there is very little to 
show for it. How much more effective 
if he concentrated on his inner “* team ”’ 
as our Lord did! Hf he got 50, or 60, 
or even 100 people doing the work with 
him, then there would be something to 
show for the year’s work ! 

This responsibility must also be 
taught by emphasis in our church 
organizations, so that if anybody comes 
into a church he should very quickly be 
able to sense that in, this church the 
emphasis is on the responsibility of the 
laity instead of the personality and 
position of the minister. But obviously 
this responsibility laid upon the Church 
will be taught not only by exhortation 
and emphasis, but also by example. 


There was a very wonderful tribute paid 


to a godly old minister in Edinburgh 
many years ago. Somebody said con- 
cerning him that whenever they saw him 
crossing the street they thought of a 
shepherd in quest of souls. So while 
the minister will obviously be in his own 
life engaged upon this work, he will only 
be one of many in his church. | 


Providing Opportunities 


tunity at regular intervals of inviting 


_ their friends to a special service designed 


to meet their needs. In such evangelism 
there is no problem of follow-up work ; 
all Christian people will see to that. 
There is no expensive hiring of great 
halls, because the church is there. 
Experience suggests that in a series of 
special Sunday services, either held for 
one month or held once a month, more 
fruit can result in that way than often 
results from a great central mission. I 
have known of churches which never 
had a single mission or campaign, but 
periodically opportunities were given 
to Christian people to invite their friends 
to come to church so that t sy might 
hear the Gospel. The people came to 
church, they heard the Gospel, and they 
found Christ. The net result was a 
steady growth both in quantity and 


- quality in the life of the church. 


Our Resources 


‘So far we have considered two aspects 
of our subject : the need for a recon- 
haissance of the position and also the 
need for reaching the target. We come 
now finally to what I would call the 
resources for the attack. Here we are 
on ground which is more familiar to the 
e*angelical mind, but there are sOme 
tnoughts that I would like to share with 
you. There is first the declaration of the 
Word of God ; that is elementary in our 


Note further that the oppartunity_of —thinking.—The truth of God’s Woru is 


service must be given. It is not enough 
to teach people responsibility unless you 
give them opportunity to fulfil it. I am 
no believer in stunts in Church life. 
But I do believe that if there is going to 
be opportunity for service then it is 
perfectly legitimate to have variety in 
your form of service. It is pathetic that 
we should have monotony in worship. 

When you come to God’s creation you 
find that there is infinite variety. Surely 
we ought to have variety in the form of 
service and give our people an oppor- 


our weapon for attack, it is the sword 
of the Spirit. But it is not only important 
that we should say what God wants us 
to say, but also that we should say it 
how God wants us to say it. So much 
preaching is utterly unrelated to the 
mind of God not because of the matter 
of the sermon but because of the 
manner of the servant. The preaching. 
is heartless, without sympathy or tender- 
ness, censorious and critical; and 
because the manner. of the servant is 
alien to the mind of the Saviour, God 
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does not own the preaching of the Word 
as otherwise He might. 

Our second weapon is our dependence 
upon the work of the Spirit. In so much 
work to-day the Holy Spirit is the 
forgotten factor. We stress preaching, 
organization, modern methods, fine 
music and a hundred other things, but 
forget that everything merely human 
_ and natural cannot achieve anything at 

all in the realm of the spiritual ; for 
that we are utterly dependent upon the 
Holy Spirit. But even where we find a 
stress upon the place of the Holy Spirit 
there seems to be a tragic gap between 
what is believed and what is experienced. 
We even find Christians who lay great 
_ Store upon this or that doctrine of the 
~ Holy Spirit, failing lamentably to demon- 
Strate in their lives anything of His 
power. 

Surely the life that is “ filled with the 
Spirit” is the life in which the Holy 
Spirit is really fulfilling His ministry. 
Has He been given to teach ? Then in 
that life there will be opportunity for 
teaching and obedience to what is 
learned. Is He given to seal that life as 
belonging to God the Father? Then 
this life will be u surrendered in 
every detail to His will. Is the Holy 
. Spirit “ one Spirit” ? Then this life will 


be lived in the fullest fellowship with ' 


any and every other Christian. Is the” 
Holy Spirit given to exercise a ministry 


of prayer? Then this Christian will 


‘constantly give himself to prayer. And 


so I could go on; but you who read 
these words of mine know your Bibles 
and can study this thing for yourself. 

The third weapon in our warfare is 
what I would call the demonstration of 
a way of life. In these days we hear a 
great deal in educational work about 
the need and value of visual aids. In 
evangelism there is nothing so con- 
vincing as seeing illustrations of the 
message we declare. It is this that lies 
behind the undoubted success of House- 
Party work and Camps. There the 
people not only hear a message, they 
see a Life! And it is this seeing of the 
Way that in the end finally convinces 
them of the reality of the Truth. But 
obviously that is not enough, although 
its impact upon the life of the church 
will be terrific. The whole life of the 
church must be an illustration of the 
message. I believe that ultimately it is 
the spiritual tone of the church, the 
atmosphere of reverence and reality in 
the services, the friendliness amongst its 
members, the quality of’ its life, the 
obvious happiness of its people—and 
of course the Holy Spirit working 
through these—that “make the deep 
impression upon the minds of others 
and prepares heart and mind for the 
entrance of that Word that gives light 
and life. 
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PERSECUTION 
PROTESTANTS COLOMBIA 


HE REV. JOHN SAVAGE, Secretary of the Evangelical Union of South 
"America, who has recently returned to this country after an extended tour of 

South America under the auspices of the World’s Evangelical Alliance, has 
now presented to the Council of the Alliance a full report of his visit. In particular 
he has given an account of the persecution of Protestants in Colombia, which he . 
investigated on the spot at the special request of the Alliance. 

As a result of his report, the Council of the Evangelical Alliance is firmly 
convinced with regard to the following matters. 

First, that the persecution of Protestants in Colombia is’an undeniable fact, 
and that the reports which have hitherto reached this country have not been dis- 
torted or exaggerated. The Evangelical Confederation of Colombia has made 
most careful enquiry into each case which has come under its notice, and has 
gathered evidence of a quite incontestable character. : 

Second, that the persecution -is definitely on religious grounds and not for 
purely political reasons. It is no doubt true that many cases of persecution can be 
dismissed as being primarily political in character ; but the Evangelical Con- 
federation has deliberately ignored such cases in making its reports, and has 
confined its attention to those cases where Evangelical Christians have been victi- 
mised on account of their Protestant faith. 

Third, that the persecution is still going on at the present time and shows no 
signs of diminution. The case of the Rev. Samuel Heap, which has come to the 
notice of the Alliance since Mr. Savage's return, bears witness to this fact. It also 
makes clear that in this instance, at any rate, British interests are involved. 

Fourth, that the interests of the Protestant cause in Colombia are best served 
by giving this whole matter the widest possible publicity. For this reason the Council 
of the Alliance expresses the hope that the B.B.C. and the British national Press 
will not hesitate to draw attention to what is happening in Colombia, gnd that once 
again Great Britain will show herself to be the champion of religious liberty and 

At its last meeting, the Council of the Alliance passed the following Resolution : 

“ The Council of the World’s Evangelical Alliance has heard a verbal 
report concerning the persecution of evangelicals jn Colombia, given by the 

Rev. John Savage who has just returned to this*Sountry from an extensive 

tour of South America under the auspices of the Evangelical Alliance. The 

documented evidence on the religious situation in Colombia which Mr. Savage 
was able to lay before the Council convinced them of the accuracy of the 
information and of the fact that the local Roman Catholic authorities cannot 
be held blameless for these attacks. It was noted that within the last year there 
had been over 150 cases of religious persecution, which had been carefully 
Ai} investigated and accurately reported by the Evangelical Confederation of 
) Colombia. The priests were directly involved in over 30 per cent of the cases 
ct - reported. It has been established that every case mentioned above was based 
upon religious and not political factors. Many others suffered or died because. 
they were involved in the political persecution which continues in Colombia. _ 
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_. +The Council expressed their deep concern at the state of religious per- 

' gecution in Colombia. While grateful for the steps taken by other Christian 
bodies they resolved to take all further measures to bring these facts to the 
notice of the Government concerned, Roman Catholic authorities and Christian 
people in general, with a view to stirring the conscience of right thinking men 
and women everywhere and’ awakening a volume of prayer on behalf of 
persecuted evangelicals in Colombia.” 


BRITISH MISSIONARY ATTACKED IN COLOMBIA 
| All Protestants Forced to Flee from Town 
I REV. SAMUEL HEAP, a missionary from Barnsley, Yorkshire, who 


is associated with the Worldwide Evangelisation Crusade, was severely 

injured when the Protestant congregation at Ubate, Colombia, was attacked 
on Sunday, April 12th. — 

Earlier that day at early morning mass the Roman priest (Fr. Roberto Palacino) 
Protestant leaders and the place where the services were held. 

On that Sunday Mr. $0 the services, which 
despite the known threat of attack was attended by some sixteen people, including 
children. The service ended about noon, at which time the sergeant of police 
entered the house without asking permission, looked around the room where the 
service had been held, and left saying that the matter would have to be looked into. 

When he had left, a crowd of people gathered in the street and began to stone 
the house, shouting, ““ Down with the Protestants.’’ This went on for half-an-hour, 
_ after which the door gave in and the crowd invaded the house, saying that they were 

going to kill everyone. 

| “Axe. Polidoro Ardila, one of the Protestant leaders, knelt before the oncoming 
crowd and pleaded with them not to carry out their evil intentions. The intruders 
threw stones and bottles at him without mercy and beat him with the bar used to 
secure the door. He was cut three times on.the head, one cye was injured, and the _ 
end of one finger cut off. Sees. Zafira and Rozo alo résbived many bruises from the * 
stoning. 

Than ane omeshoued, “ This is the man we have to kill,” and they began to 
close in on Mr. Heap. He was cut on the face and his back anil legs were bruised. 


He was only spared further injury by the return of the police sergeant, accompanied 
this time by several policemen ; whereupon the assault stopped. | 
‘The crowd left the house, shouting again, “‘ Down with the Protestants ” and 
saying that they must be exterminated. The sergeant told the Protestants that they 
would all have to leave the town as the townspeople would not allow their religion. 
_ The mayor next arrived upon the scene and informed the Protestants that if 
they did not leave the town that very day he would not be responsible for what 
that afternoon, escorted by armed police. | 

The incident has since been reported to the British Embassy. 
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WORLD EVANGELICAL 
FELLOWSHIP 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF EVANGELICALS AT CLARENS, SWITZERLAND, 
JUNE 27TH—3IsT, 1953 


E first meéting of the Genera! Committee of the World Evangelical Fellow- 
ship will be combined with a conference of evangelical leaders from many 
parts of the world. The conference will be held on the shores of the Lake of 
Geneva at St. George’s School, Clarens, Switzerland, from July 27th to 3lst. The 
sccommodation at St. George’s may, however, be booked. from Saturday, July 
25th, until Saturday, August Ist. 

‘All the sessions of the conference will be open to observers and visitors, apart 
from actual Committee meetings, and all who are interested in the development of 
evangelical fellowship and co-operation are warmly invited to attend. 


Delegates | 


Paul S. Rees, 
Dr. Clyde W. Taylor, Dr. Frederick Fowler, Dr, Rutherford Decker, Dr. Elwin 
Wright, Dr. James De Forest Murch, and Mr. John Bolten. British delegates will 
include Lt.-Gen. Sir Arthur F. Smith, the Rt. Rev. H. R. Gough, the Revs. E. F. 
Kevan, L. F. E. Wilkinson, F. Colquhoun, A. W. Goodwin Hudson, John Savage, 
and Messrs. F. R. Cattell and A. J. Dain. Delegates will also be present from 
Japan, Formosa, Indonesia, Malaya, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Greece, Cyprus, 
France, Belgium, Spain, Holland, Germany and Scandinavia. 


Conference Sessions 
wilt. 6 given cach moraine by Be. | Paul Rees, President of the 


‘National Association of Evangelicals in U.S.A. There will be reports from all 


member countries of the World Evangelical Fellowship and special sessions will be 
devoted to the work of the four commissions on Evangelism, Missionary co- 

The afternoons will be free for visitors to enjoy the wonderful scenery of 
Clarens and the surrounding country. In the evening there will be open meetings, 
with convention addresses by various evangelical leaders. 


Accommodation is available for delegates, observers and visitors at St. George’s 
School. The cost of room and meals will be approximately 25/- per day. Visitors 
may also stay at adjacent hotels in Clarens and Montreaux. 

All who wish to attend the Conference are advised to make immediate application. 
Registration forms are now available from the Conference Secretary, 30 Bedford 
Place, London, W.C.1, and should be returned with a booking fee of 10/64. os 


| 
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THE FAITH EISENHOWER 


The following is condensed from an article entitled “‘ What Eisenhower 
Wants” in the May 1953 issue of Reader's Digest.’ The writer 
was a member of General Eisenhower's staff during the presidential 
campaign last autumn, and has spent many hours in personal conversa- 
tion with him. Grateful acknowledgement is made to the publishers 
for permission to reprint these extracts. 


JN the vast flow of words that have been written about Dwight Eisenhower, 


one aspect has received little attention—his longtime hopes and purposes for 
America. Better than administrative policies or legislative prescriptions, those 
hopes and purposes reveal the stature and character of the President. They are a 
guide to what, above and beyond politics, may take place during his Presidency. 
His commitment to them is deeper and more determined than to any: partisan 


objectives, and he believes they are the terms by which, in history, his Administra- 


tion will have to pass muster. 


What President Eisenhower wants for America is a revival of religious faith 
that will produce a rededication to religious values and conduct. He wants this, 
first, because he is a religious man. He is not outwardly pious, and he seldom 
talks about religion in personal terms. I do not know how he prays or how often. 
But from his unembarrassed expressions of belief in prayer, I am sure that he does 
pray. I do not know how often he reads the red-leather Bible he keeps by his bed. 


But from his familiarity with the Scriptures, I-am sure he reads it. His regular — 


attendance at church is not because of his public position. It is a Jife-time habit, 
and it is more to him than a formal, Sunday gesture. 
The inaugural service of worship was not, as has hitherto always been the case, 


limited to the President-elect and his family. His Cabinet members and advisers | 


were expected to be there with their families. They were—180 of them. 


He has said that in selecting the members of his Cabinet he wanted to find out 
: not only what their abilities were but what, as mén, they were dedicated to. And 
his inauguration prayer, written in long-hand after that "> service of 
worship, was not alone for himself but for “ my future associates . . that Thou 
wilt make full and completejour dedication . 


first importance to the reviving of religious faith. He believes that the “ godly 
virtues ’’—those extolled in the copybook maxims——account for America’s begin- 
ning, its growth in strength, material well-being and social progress. He believes 
future. 

“You can’t explain free government in any other terms than religious. The 
Founding Fathers had to refer to the Creator in order to make their revolutionary 
experiment make sénse ; it was because ‘ all men are endowed by their Creator . 
with certain unalienable rights ’ that men could dare to be free. They wrote their 
religious faith into our founding documents, stamped their trust in God on the 
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“And when they drew up their bold Bill of Rights, where did they put Freedom of 
Worship ? First, in the corner-stone position. That was no accident.” 


Before and during the campaign Eisenhower frequently talked about the 
strength America must have if her freedom is to be preserved and extended. In 
his three kinds of strength, he insisted that the © spiritual should come first, 
not asa possible climax after the “ economic” and “ military.” 


is a people strong enough to overcome y and make themselves and others 
free. To-day, it is ours to prove that our own faith, perpetually renewed, is equal 
to the challenge of to-day’s tyrants.” 

“1 am sure of one thing,” he has said. “ There is a great spiritual yearning, 
a hunger among the people of this country. And I meet more and more people 
who are not ashamed to express it.” 


In the political sense, General Eisenhower had no ambition for the Presidency. 
In the political sense, he now has no ambition simply to go through four or eight 
years and thence into history as the 34th President of the United States. He does _ 
however, have one consuming ambition ; he is determined to use his influence and 
his office to help make this period a spiritual turning point in America, and thereby 
to recover the strength, the values and the conduct which a vital faith produces in 
a people. 


Copyright, 1953. The Readers’ Digest Assoc., Ltd., London, W.1. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ECUMENICAL FOUNDATIONS, by 
Ricney Hoaa. (Harper, 35s.) 
Every student of missionary history and 
Christian unity will find this book an 
important and helpful aid to his study. It 


is, in fact, as its sub-title explains, @ history 
of the International Missionary Council 


and its 19th century 

with an able discussion of the rise 
Protestant missions, in itself 
story. The author goes on to trace the 
growth and history of missionary co- 
the last In this 


vangelical Alliance 
and to the influence of einciical Christen- 
dom. “ There can be no doubt that 
its broad appeal and that through the many 
missionaries who belonged to it; the 
Evangelical Alliance laid a foundation that 
greatly facilitated later developments in 
_ Missionary co-operation.”” Then follows 
an‘account of some of the great meetings 


missionary 
London, and the growth of the Student 
Movement. 
So we are led up to the celebrated World 
so often regarded as inning 
the Ecumenical Movement itself. From 


J. 


distinguished Secretary of the International 
Missionary Council, one of the fruits of 


Edinburgh. 
chapters details are given of 


In 


other concerned with the 


| 
| 
, organised by the Alliance and of the other 
f co-operative ventures at home and over- 
i seas. Among these are the missionary 
E conferences held on the field, the informal 
| 
pC OF View thu a watershed. 
| Interesting portraits are drawn by John 
LE important chapter he gives a full place to R. Mott, the brilliant Chairman, and 
i : Missionary Council and of its famous 
conferences, themselves landmarks in 


missionary pore Jerusalem 1928, 
Madras 1938 and itby 1947. These are 
described so vividly that it is possible to 
some extent to capture the feeling and to 
enter, however slightly,“into the experience 


Puicurs, (Highway Press, 6s.) 
The substance of these chapters 


C.M.S. summer 


A FAITH TO PROCLAIM, by James S. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 


missioned to proclaim. 
_- Tt is quite impossible in vi 
to do justice to a book of this calibre, 


Every page glows with light spark les 
with gems of truth. Prof Stewart's 
masterly style of writing is here at its 


best. The thought is crystal clear; the 
arrangement of the material is orderly and 
progressive ; and 
It is a sheer joy to handle a book of this 
kind. It is impossible to read it without 
deriving inspiration from its pages. 

There are five chapters, entitled respec- 
tively: Proclaiming the Incarnation ; 
Proclaiming Forgiveness ; Proclaiming the 
Cross ; _Proclaiming the Resurrection ; 
Proclaiming Christ. Quotations could 
multiplied ; let one suffice, dealing with 


‘the place of the *s Resurrection in the 


apostolic Gospel. “ Never did the apostles 
make the mistake, all too common to-day, 
of regarding the Resurrection as a mere 
ilogue to the Gospel, an addendum to 
scheme of salvation, a providential 
afterthought of God... The one and on 
Gospel they were commissioned to 
was the overpowering, magnificent good 


’ news of the Resurrection . .. Without this, 


_ the Church’s missionary 


all countries—including 


the whole Christian structure falls to pieces, 

and all talk of atonement is oe | words.” 
This book is a “must” for 

preacher of the Gospel. F.C. 


WORLD “CHRISTIAN HANDBOOK, 
1952, edited by E. J. Binote and 
KENNETH G. Gruss. (World Dominion 
Press, 21s.) 

This is a new and up-to-date edition of a 
book which first made its appearance in 
1949. Its purpose is-to provide a survey 
of the Christian Church in every part of 
the world, and it does so with a mass of 
detailed information which makes it a 
most valuable work of reference. 

The book is divided into three sections. 
The first consists of a series of general 
articles, bearing upon different aspects of 
task and the 
ecumenical movement. Included in this 
section is a review of religion in the U.S.S.R. 


in 1952, and a survey of the of the 
World Council of Ch since 
Amsterdam, 1948. The second section 


comprises statistical tables, and here 

res are given (as far as they are available) 

the strength of the various Churches in 
the Roman and 
Orthodox Churches. The third. section is 
in the form of a directory, giving a brief 
list of ecumenical organizations with their 
main addresses, and a much fuller list of 


| churches, missions and other organizations, 
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of those present. author also gives 
considerable attention to the orphaned mis- 
sions during and after the two world wars. 
This is inevitably a factual survey . 
it is also a living story of the activity of the ig 
Holy Spirit in our time, and it is very if 
exciting. DOUGLAS WEBSTER 
MAKING MEN WHOLE, by J. B. 
‘the 
givel me 1c Bible readings at the 
school at Bangor last 
year. The message of the book can be f 
summed up in the writer’s own words : * 
“In Christ ag is there integration for 
the individual, for the Churches, and for rn 
the whole scattered human family.” 
The first chapter surveys the world of 
to-day in its torn'and divided state. The 
next considers the New Testament concep- | 
tion of the love of God and His redeeming | 
purpose for mankind. Then we come in | 
the third chapter to “* the work of reconcilia- 
tion, which is the initial step towards ; 
integration, first as begun by the unique . 
work of Christ culminating in the Cross, t 
and then as the work carried through by . 
generation after generation of those who a 
believe in Christ, until we come to our a 
own specific work of reconciliation to-day.”’ 
The last chapter points us to the inner | 
resources for the accomplishment of this 
task and to the final goal of the divine 
purpose in the age to come. 
9s. 6d.) 
_ A new book by Professor James Stewart ! 
is something of an event in the world of 
religious publishing, and the present work | 
is something not to be missed 
engaged in the task of ing the 
everlasting Gospel. The book 
a sequel to Dr. Stewart's 
on preaching, entitled Heralds of God ; i 
but whereas the latter dealt primarily with : 
the technique of sermon construction and ; 
delivery, this new work is concerned first . 
and foremost with the preacher’s message "i 
—the substance of the Faith he is com- : 
continents. 


had indeed answered her papas. 


Muller of Bristol, founder of the famous orphan homes. Moody did not 
undertake any extensive preaching during this visit, and he returned to 
his own country after two months without having established — particular 


reputation as an evangelist. 


Five years later, in 1872, he was back in thi coustey angela ; but in the 
meantime he himself had undergone a deep spiritual experience which 
radically altered his whole ministry. In answer to his own earnest prayer 
he received a veritable baptism of the Holy Spirit, “* An experience such as 
I cannot describe, and to which I seldom refer, came to me,” he said. “* God 
revealed Himself to me and I was given such a manifestation of His love that 


I had to ask Him to stay His hand.” sas ssa cee 
Moody into the winner of souls. — 


* * * 
HEN the evangelist came to Britain in 1872 his intention was not to 
undertake public preaching but to sit at the feet of the leading English 
Bible teachers and to learn more of the Word of God. But while he 
was in London something happened which had a profound effect on his 
future work. He was invited by the pastor of a North London church to 
occupy his pulpit on a certain Sunday. The morning service proved to be 
nothing out of the ordinary, but at the evening service the presence of the 
Spirit of God was manifest in a quite remarkable way. When at the end of his 
sermon Moody invited those who desired to make a definite decision for 
Christ to leave their seats and follow him to the inquiry room, the entire 
congregation rose to its feet! Moody was astonished. Thinking that the 
people had misunderstood his meaning, he at length requested those who 
were in earnest about their souls’ salvation to meet the pastor at the church 


the following evening. The next day he himself crossed to Dublin ; but he 
had scarcely reached that city before he received an urgent n message to return 


to London and to assist in the revival which had broken out in that North 


London church, On Moody’s return he conducted a ten days’ campaign, 


which resulted in four hundred people we added to the membership of 
the church. 


Some tizse later the explanation of this remarkable outpouring of God's 


_ Spirit was forthcoming. Among the members of that particular church were 


two sisters, one of whom was an invalid, and being unable to attend the 
services she gave herself up to prayer for spiritual revival. .One day in 

and of how God was using him to win hundreds for Christ. She then began 
to pray that God would send the American evangelist to her church and do 


a mighty work there through him. When on the Sunday of Moody’s visit es 
to the church hér sister returned from the morning service and’ announced | 


the name of the prescher from America the sick woman realized that God 
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_ As a result of all this, Moody received a pressing invitation to return 
_ to Great Britain the following year and to conduct a series of evangelistic 
missions. He accepted the invitation and brought with him his friend Ira D. 
Sankey, the sweet gospel singer, who had been closely associated with 
Moody in his evangelistic enterprises in America. Their work began in a 
quite unostentacious way in York, where he found a real friend in F. B. 
Meyer, then a young Baptist minister. Meetings were held in Meyer's 
church for a fortnight and hundreds professed conversion. The next 
centres to be visited were Sunderland and Newcastle, and in both places 
not only did the tide of blessing increase but popular feeling towards the 
evangelists became more and more sympathetic. It was in Sunderland that 


“ Mr. Moody will preach the Gospel. 
Mr. Sankey will sing the Gospel.” . 


be a tremendous attraction and was almost as great a spiritual force as 
Moody’s preaching. 


OODY and Sankey were next invited to Edinburgh, where the 
Music Hall, the largest building in the city, was engaged for the 
meetings. From the outset the meetings were crowded out and 
three or four overflow services had to be held each day. Prejudices and 
suspicions were quickly overcome by the évident sincerity and earnestness 
of the two men and quite unprecedented scenes were witnessed during the 
more than two months’ long campaign. The whole city was moved as 
never before. All classes of society were influenced, rich and poor alike. 


The surrounding district as well as the city itself was swept with the fire of 


revival, 


| The next scene of the evangelists’ labours was Glasgow where similar 
results were. witnessed. At Moody’s final service in this city he preached 
to a huge throng numbering 20,000, and more than 2,000 responded to his 
invitation to accept Christ as their saviour. 

_ During the summer of 1874 visits were paid to the smaller Scottish 
cities and towns. Then in the autumn the evangelists crossed over to Ireland 
for great missions in Belfast and Dublin. In the latter place the Exhibition 
Building, seating nearly 20,000, was packed out night after night. A 
remarkable feature of the work here was the absence of Roman Catholic 
opposition—due, no doubt, to Moody’s simple, positive preaching of the 
—— and his refusal to enter into religious controversy. 


Next followed a series’ of missions in several big English Cities, 


including Manchester, Sheffield, Birmingham, and Liverpool. Then at 


length;.on March 9th, 1875, Moody and Sankey entered upon their great 
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‘compsign, whidh for Sour senate. For the purpose of the 
campaign, the city was divided into four sections, the following centres 
being chosen for the meetings: in the North, the Agricultural Hall, 
more; in the South, Victoria Theatre, Waterloo Road (6,000) and 

Camberwell Hall (7,000) ; in the East, Bow Road Hall (10,000) ; in the 


West, the Royal Opera House, Haymarket (9,000). 


It is quite impossible to describe the work at these four centres in any - 


detail. A’ one writer has said, “ The story of one of these centres is the 
story of them all. Capacity crowds; simple preaching; melodious 
singing ; splendid support accorded by ministers and laymen ; thronged 
inquiry rooms ; seeking sinners and a welcoming saviour. Day after day, 
night after night, the work went on, attended by continued ‘spiritual 
successes.” Altogether Moody addressed 285. meetings during the 
campaign, with a total attendance of not less than two-and-a-half million 
* * * 

FTER several years of intensive evangelistic work in the big 

American cities, Moody and Sankey returned to Great Britain in 

1881 for the second campaign in this country. The success attending 
their work was much the same as before. Once again memorable missions 
were conducted in the chief English and Scottish cities. It was during this 
second English campaign that Moody paid his historic visits to the 


Universities of Cambridge and Oxford and created such a profound 
impression upon the student life of that time. 


London mission, which began in the autumn of 1883 and continued for 


‘eight months until well into the spring of 1884. It is interesting to recall 


that for this mission two specially constructed buildings were used, built of . 
corrugated iron and wood. These were made in such a way that they could” 
be taken down and re-erected with comparative ease. The first was put up 
in Islington, the other in Wandsworth. When the Islington meetings were 
finished, the evangelists went to Wandsworth, and during this time the 
Islington building was dismantled and re-erected in Stepney. Then while 
the Stepney campaign was in. progress, the Wandsworth building was 
removed to Clapham, and so on. In this way no less than eleven different 
sites were used in ail. 


A subsequent report of this campaign stated: “For a full eight 


months, Moody had, on an average, addressed 10,000 people daily, except 
Saturdays, on which day he rested. On Sundays, his average congregations 


_ totalled 25,000 ; by a quite conservative estimate, he had proclaimed | 


a * yalvation to more than 
sO ” a i 
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Such statistics can tell only one side of the story. The spiritual impact 
of. Moody’s work was enormous—not only in London, but in every part of 
the British Isles. Apart from the tens of thousands who professed conversion, 
ministers and Christian people were stirred and challenged in a way which 
had not happened since the days of Wesley and Whitefield. Christians were 
drawn together in closer unity ; old feuds and factions were forgotten ; 
a fresh stimulus was given to the study of the Bible ; many new efforts in 
evangelism were inaugurated, including various city missions; while 
social and temperance work, particularly in the great cities, received fresh 
impetus. What is more, it must be recognized that Moody's work was of 
no mere passing nature. It has stood the test of time and the fruits of it are 
still to be seen on many hands to-day. F. C. 


HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


into being of the European Committee ~ 


Name __Yeaders that at the Annual 
General Business Meeting 
“held on May 28th a resolution was 


the “ Evangelical Alliance”’ is the 


aware, during the course of the last year 
or two the World Evangelical Fellow- 
ship has been formed, of which the | 
Evangelical Alliance in this country is 


one of the charter members ; and this 
fact has made it desirable to change the 


name of the Alliance in order to avoid 
the inconsistency of having two ‘fworld”’ 


bodies, In the second place, the coming _ 


of the Evangelical Alliance, representing 
every Continental branch of the Alliance, 
also made it advisable to alter the name 
of the British organization in order to 
bring it into line with the other branches. 
It is the earnest hope of the Executive 
Council that this change of name will 
serve to avoid misunderstandings in 


_. view of the relation’ in which the 
Evangelical Alliance now stands both 


to the World Evangelical Fellowship 
and the European Committee. - The 
alteration does not indicate any change 


- with regard to the scope or nature of 


the Alliance’s work, nor is the doctrinal 


European The first Conference in 
Committee connection with the 
European branches of the 
Evangelical Alliance is to be held at 
“ Vereinshaus Hammerhutte,” Siegen, 
Westphalia, from September-.10th to 
September 13th, 1953. The Allianee in . 
this country will be represented at the — 
Conference by the Rev. Douglas 


4 
q 
| 
| the organization known since 1912 as i: 
the World’s Evangelical Alliance (British f 
Organization) should revert to the : 
Original name given it by its founders i 
Alliance. The necessary licence to ‘ 
effect this change has been granted by 
the Board of Trade, and from now on A 
name by which we shall once again be [ee ; 
known. 
The reasons for making this change . 
are twofold. . First, as our readers are 7 


year ended 31st March, 1953, 


has now been published under the 


title “ The Furtherance of the Gospel.” 
A copy of the Report is enclosed with 
this issue of the magazine, and we take 
this opportunity of commending it to 
the attention of our readers. A brief 


end of the Report, which is followed by 
a copy of the Audited Accounts and 
Balance Sheet. 


Coronation-Eve. We wish to record 
Service with gratitude to 


Almighty God that ~ 


the Service of Prayer and Dedication 
held in the Royal Albert Halil on the 
eve of the Coronation of Her Majesty 
was attended by a very large congrega- 
tion, despite transport difficulties and 
_ the inclement weather. For the purpose 
of future record, a short account of this 
Service is included elsewhere in this 
issue, together with the address given 
by. the Bishop of Liverpool on the 
subject of “The Christian Home.” 
We are most grateful to all those who 
took part in the Service, which proved 


events of the following day. 


Universal Plans for the 108th annual 
Week of observance of the Universal 
Prayer 

3rd-10th, 1954) are now 
going rapidly ahead. The topics for 

_ prayer have been drawn up by the Rev. 


Week of Prayer (January 


L. F. E. Wilkinson, a member of the 
Council of the Alliance, to whom we 
wish to express our gratitude for his 
ready, and advance copies of these were 
sent out to all parts of the world during 
July for the purpose of translation. 
With the kind co-operation of the 
various Missionary Societies there is 
every indication that once again the 
Week of Prayer will be observed on a 
very wide scale and will be a means of 
uniting Christians. of all races and 
denominations in prayer for the work 
of God’s Kingdom. 

A message has been received from 


the Archbishops of Canterbury 


-York, commending the Week of Prayer 
in the following gracious terms : 
“The Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York desire to commend the 
observance of this Universal Week of 
Prayer for the deepening of spiritual 
life, the extension of Christian fellow- 
ship and the strengthening of witness 
to the Christian Gospel.” 
The letter of invitation has also been 
signed by the Moderator of the Free 
Church Federal. Council~ and other 
heads of the Christian churches in the 
Isles. 


The Alliance With the commencement 
Club of the new academic 
year -in “October the 
Alliance Club (our hostel for overseas - 
students) enters upon its second year. 
We are greatly encouraged by the 
progress made during the first year of 
Club's history, and already it has 
been possible to extend the accommoda- 
tion by the acquisition of additional 
property. Many new students will be 
coming into residence in October from 
many parts of the world and we extend 
to them a very warm welcome. The 
prayers of our readers are asked that — 
the Club may fully realize its purpose 
as a centre of evangelism and true 


Webster, who will be accompanied by 
_the Rev. George Dolman and Mr. F. 
“— Roy Cattell (Secretary). Representa- 
tives from each of the other branches 
of the Alliance on the Continent are 
also expected to be present, and an 
| account of the Conference will appear 
in the mext issue of EVANGELICAL 
CHRISTENDOM. 
Annual The Annual Report of the 
Report Evangelical Alliance for the 
Statement summarizing the financial 
position of the Alliance appears at the 
& 


The Rev. The Rev. John Savage, 
Secretary of the Evan- 


gelical Union of South 


has recently been appointed as Advisor 


on Latin American Affairs. His wide 
knowledge of this field, which he visited 
last winter under the auspices of the 
Alliance, will prove to be of the greatest 
value in connection with overseas work. 


THE EVANGELISTIC SECRETARY 


News of the Rev. Richard Rees’s Recent Activities 


URING recent months the Rev. 


Dick Rees, Evangelistic Secretary — 
of the Alliance, has been kept 


exceedingly busy leading Missions 
and Campaigns, and also addressing a 
number of occasional meetings. Just 
after Easter he had the opportunity of 
visiting the West Country, and of taking 


five people, and although some of these 
were church members, it is considered 
that this represents a strerfgthening of 
their faith and witness. The church as 


- a whole befiefited by being welded into 


part ina Holiday Conference at 


Mambhead Park, Dawlish, for fifth and 


sixth formers, organized by the Rev. | 


W. H. Alan Cooper, vicar of St. 
Andrew’s, Plymouth. Some 34 
youngsters attended, almost equally 
divided between boys and girls, many 

_Of whom had been recently converted. 
’ Mr. Cooper writes : ““ We had a most 
helpful time. For many of the youngsters 
it was marked by their conversion or a 
definite step forward in their Christian 
lives. 

A Parochial Mission followed at 
Christ Church, Roxeth (Harrow). Here 
again there was rich blessing, not only 
for individuals, but for the church as a 


whole. Under the leadership of the 


vicar, the Rev. J. Vipond, the congrega- 
tion worked and prayed really hard and 
carried out widespread visitation in the 
pafish. As a result the attendance at 
the Mission services steadily grew (in 
spite of bad weather) until the church 
was packed and extra chairs were 
required. The vicar reports. : 
' “Tt is unanimously felt that the 


_ ° Mission was extremely worth while. | 
! Decision cards were returned by twenty-. 28th 
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an evangelizing force.”’ 


Crawley Campaign 
During May, Mr. Rees led a United 
Christian Campaign in Crawley, Sussex, 


important themes, he spoke in such a 
way that hearers could understand and 
profit. The building was consistently 
full and towards the end of the Cam- 
paign extra seating had to be provided. 
There was no undue pressure brought 


to bear for decisions, but all who . 


sought to accept the challenge of 
Christ were quietly invited to do so. 
The influence of the services was 
maintained, and indeed increased as 
the days passed.”’ 

Mr. Rees would value the prayers of 
readers for future engagements, par- 


ticularly for a Parochial Mission to be, 


conducted at Holy Trinity Church, 


Which was backed up by all the clergy 
and ministers of the town. Each week- 
day there was a united service in the 
parish church, preceded by a meeting 
for prayer in the Baptist church. The 
Rev. H. T. Pinchback writes as follows : 
** Mr. Rees proved himself an earnest 
and able expositor of the gospel on 
| 
| 
| 


MEMORABLE 
Fre of te Canton Serve of Deletion 
Royal Albert Hall, Monday, June 1st, 1953 


HE United Service of Prayer and 
Dedication held in the Royal 
Albert Hall, London, on the eve 

of the Coronation, June Ist, at 7 o’clock, 
proved to be a memorable occasion. 
Leaders of all the Protestant Churches 
were present, as well as representatives 
of many Home and Missionary Societies, 
who occupied seats on the platform. 
To mark the “ united” nature of the 
service, which was simple, dignified and 
stately, the Archbishop of Sydney (Dr. 
Howard W. K. Mowill) led the inter- 
cessions, the Rev. Dr. Hugh Martin 
(Moderator of the Free Church Federal 
Council) offered the Prayer of Thankg- 
giving, and General A. Orsborn (of the 
Salvation Army) read the Scripture 
Lesson. The hymns chosen were well 
suited to the oocasion, as were also the 
musical items so beautifully . rendered 
by the London Endeavour Choir under 
the leadership of its conductor, Mr. 
E. T. Shepherd. 
Lieut.-General Sir Arthur Smith, who 
presided, said : “* This great gathering 
includes clergy and laity of all Protestant 
denominations. There are also present 
on the platform representatives of over 
100 Christian Societies which desire to 
assogiate themselves with us in seeking 


God's blessing on our Queen and 


Empire. 


Sir Arthur said that they thanked God 
for the spiritual and Christian basis of 
the Coronation, and for the religious 
Significance of the Coronation Service. 
They were greatly blessed by the 
encouragement given by the Royal 
Family to every endeavour to further 


the Christian faith. Queen Elizabeth 


the Queen Mother, he stated, had 


Her Majesty's reply. The following is 


the text of Sir Henry Holland’s message: 
To Her MAsesty THE QUEEN. 


by the World’s Evangelical Alliance. ° 
This precedent is to be followed 
in connection with Your Majesty’s — 
Coronation, and there will be 
assembled in the Royal Albert Hall 
on the evening of Monday, ist June, 
a representative gathering of Christian 
people from the British Common- 
wealth for a service of prayer and 

dedication. 
' Our purpose will be to unite 
Christiahs of all denominations in 


intercession qn behalf of our Queen = 


and Empire: and we are giad this 
to honour the request made by Your 
Majesty in the Christmas broadcast. 
I have the honour to be, Madam, 
Your Majes*y’s huffible and 
obedient servant, . . 
Henry Holland, - ~ 
President, | 
World's Evangelical Alliance. 


The following is the text of the 


‘Queen’s reply, addressed to. Sir Henry 


expressed her interest in the service in Holland : 
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| 
which they were joining, and he was 
authorized to convey to those present | 
Her Majesty’s sincere good wishes. ; 
The Queen’s Message 
The congregation stood while the 
Chairman read a message which the 
| President of the W.E.A., Sir Henry 
as Holland, had sent to the Queen, and 
MapamM,—On the eve of the 
Coronation both of His~ Majesty 
| ; King George V and of His Majesty 
| King George VI, united services of 
\ | intercession were arranged in London 
| = | 


I sincerely thank you ana all those” 


assembled at the Royal Albert Hall, 
under the auspices of the World's 
Evangelical Alliance, for the kind and 
loyal terms of your message. . 
- | deeply appreciate the spirit of 
dedication in which you are meeting 
on the eve of my Coronation. 
REGINA. 


Following the reading of the. Royal 
message, the congregation sang two 
verses.of the National Anthem. 

The first-address was given by Dr. 
Clifford Martin, Bishop of Liverpool, 
and is printed elsewhere in this issue 
under the title The Christian Home.” 


Westminster, was a plea for personal — 


dedication to the service of Jesus Christ. 
“ Tomorrow,” he said, “our Queen 
will dedicate herself in our great Abbey. 
But the Queen cannot dedicate us 
individually. That is a matter for 
ourselves. We must meet Coronation 
Day determined not to leave the Queen 
alone in her great Act of Dedication.” 


At the close of the service Dr. 


Archbishop of Sydney Pronounced the 
Benediction. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


By Rion? Rev. CLIFFORD A. MARTIN, M.A.., DD, 
(Bishop of Liverpool) 


E who are met here in this great 


hall on the eve of the Coronation 


-give thanks to God for our young 
and gracious Queen. As has well been 
said, she is God's gift to us at this time. 
She reigns securely, not only on a throne 
but in the hearts of her loyal subjects 
throughout the world. We think of her : 
very Charming, very able, very dignified, 
and as such she is greatly admired, 
every inch a queen both in name and 
nature. She is more than that, she is a 


good wife and a good mother. People 


will be eager to see the grandeur of the 
pageantry in tomorrow’s great ceremony 
and procession. It will be a sight never 


to be.forgotten. I think; however, that 


most people will be on the lookout for 
-any sign or any news of two small 


* 
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day for them. They will look with pride 


at the Queen, who is to them their 
adorable. mother. 

‘It speaks volumes for the British 
Commonwealth of Nations that at its 
heart there is a good Christian home. 
We must pray for that home. Pray that 
it may ever be kpt inviolate, tree 
from all that would harm it... Pray too 
for the homes of this land. A nation 
cannot rise higher than the homes of its 
people. What we need to-day is good, 


_ secure, happy, godly homes. 


A Stronghold 
When I talk about a secure home, I do 


‘ not mean a funk-hole but a stronghold, 


a place from which the young folk of 
the cin adventure out gad know 


final address, delivered by Dr. 
4 
nom @ 
solemn prayer of dedication, and the sf 
5 
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asking that question ?”’ 


don’t know, Mum, bu so many of the 


chapsat our school say that their 
fathers are-going \off or their mothers 
are going off; and I say, Mum, I 
should just hate it if anything happened 
to you and Dad.”’ Of course he would. 
It is the children who suffer every time 
and I wonder how many other boys and 
girls are saying the same thing, perhaps 
only to themselves in their own hearts, 
“ I should hate it if anything happened 
to Dad and Mum.” Children are not 


- so sure of their homes as they used to be. 


If the home is secure it will be happy ; 
and conversely, if the is really 
happy it will be secure as-well. And 
the secret of a happy, secure home is 
not in possessions or in having common 
interests ; happiness is. secured when 
within the home there is a common 


loyalty ; and the first loyalty must be 


to God. St. Paul, in writing to the 


_ Ephesians in the third chapter, refers to 


God as “the Father in whom every 
family in heaven and earth is named.”’ 
Family life is a God-given thing. Every 


. good home is related to God and it‘ 


derives its very name and nature from 
God, the Father, in whom every family 
in heaven and earth is named. Put God 
in the right place in the home and other 
loyalties will fit'-in., Family relation- 
ships or social relationships can 


right only as relationship with God is 


_ Tight. 


The Place of the Bible 

The secret of security and happiness 
in home life will be shown very clearly 
in the Coronation service in West- 
minster Abbey tomorrow. There are 
two things of which I want to remind 
you and which are really the foundation 
of home and family life. The first is, 
the place afforded to the Bible. Quite 
service tomorrow the 


ever mindful of the Law and the Gospel 
of God as a rule for the whole life and 
government of princes, we present unto 
you this book, the most valuable thing 
that the world affords. Here is wisdom, 
this is the royal law, these are the lively 
oracles of God.” 

If as a nation we put the Bible in its 
rightful place it will do much to help 
us to regain our true greatness. If the 
Bible is to be in the right place in the 
nation it must: be in the right place in 
the homes of the people. In every home 
that calls itself Christian there should 
be a time when the Bible is read aloud 
in the company of the family. Children 
who go out from a home where they” 


‘have heard their father or their mother 


read the Bible aloud to the assembled 
family will never forget it. It will 
remain with them as a merhory that will 
hold them right in days to come. 

The second thing that I would 
mention about the Coronation service 
is the fact that at the end, when her 
Majesty has been acknowledged, 

anointed, robed, and crowned, she 
side her husband to receive the Holy 
Communion. A wonderfully expressive 
thing that ! Before she goes out to be | 
cheered. by the people, realizing that | 
on her shoulders there will rest a great 


that behind them there is their home, [IEEE 
something strong and immovable. If EE 
| anything goes wrong they can go back 
home and find it there waiting to receive 
them.. A great many of the young 
people to-day are not so sure about 
their homes as they used to be, There 
are wonderings in their minds, as was 
evident when a young boy home from 
5 boarding school for holidays went to 
his mother and had hardly greeted her 
af before he said, “I say, Mum, is it all 
| right between you and Dad?” “All 
right, son, what do you mean?” . Moderator of the Church of Scotland 
* Well, Mum, is it?” “ Of course it’s and the Archbishop of Canterbury will 
all right, son, buf what do you mean by’ give to the Queen a Bible. “ Our 
| 


burden of responsibility, she kneels 
that she may receive the grace of God 
given to her through the shed blood of 
Calvary, and that she may be strength- 
ened by the body and blood of Christ 
within her. 


I wonder whether through the — 


Coronation, through the message which 


example of our gracious Queen, there 
will come the beginning of a revival of 
true religion in our land. God grant 
that it may be so! If that revival is to 
come, the Book of God must be our 
' guide and as a people we must be 
brought to the foot of the Cross to 
now that only in the redemption of 
Jesus Christ and trusting in His grace 
can we live the life that God means 
us to live. | 


Divine Grace 


How people imagine that they are to 
maintain their marriage vows and bring 
up a family in the faith and fear of God 
without receiving the grace and strength 
which comes from God, I know not. 
At any rate, the Queen gives us a very 
clear example. She will not adventyre 
on the great task set before her without 


\ 
receiving the grace that comes from 
God to enable her to fulfil her part. 
I am reminded of the words written by 


St. Paul, “ Though our outward man 


perish, our inward man is renewed 
day’ by day.”’ There you have the 
secret of daily renewal; and any 
renewal that is to be nation-wide or 
world-wide must start in the hearts of 
those who believe. At such a service as 
this it is right that we who believe 
should come back to God, back to the 
foot of the Cross, that in our own 
homes we may be strengthened to bear 
the witness that God would have us 

I will close with the words written 
especially for this Coronation by Joyce 
Biddell: 


She, crowned and sceptred, glorious 
and alone, 

We on our multitudinous paths un- 
known ; 

Hers be the vows,~the silence be our 
own. 

Young and remote she kneels, the 
colours blur, 

The passion of e kingdom speaks | 
in her, 

Receive her, Lord. our hearts’ inter- 


preter. 


| 
will reach us in the service itself, ¥ 
through the prayers, and through the : 
4 
~ 
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WHAT EVANGELICALS 
| 3. ABOUT THE CHURCH 
By Tue Rev. Wesster, M.A. 


(Home Education Secretary, Church Missionary Society) 


denomination they usually 
certain loyalties to its formularies, 
Anglicans to the 39 Articles, Presby- 
terians to the Westminster Confession, 
and ‘so on Thus some Evangelicals 
wil belied episcopacy and the 
apostolic succession, some will .prefer 

the presbyterian succession, others will 
recognize no outward succession at all 
but will regard the heritage of apostolic © 


doctrine as sufficient. It will thus be ~ 


seen then that there is no specifically 
Evangelical doctrine of the Church. 
The things which bind Evangelicals 
together are the great doctrines of 
justification by faith, assurance, sanctifi- 
cation, not a common doctrine of the 
Church. 

At the same time it is possible to 
discern a good deal of common ground 
among Evangelicals in their approach 
to this subject. They would all share 
certain emphases. They would all 
desire to be Scriptural. They would for 
the most part be reluctant to over- 


| 


Luther saw. And in the Church we 
see sin. We need not bother about 
other-people’s sins : we sec our Own. | 
The Church is saved and is being 

sanctified, for “ Christ also loved the 
Chureh, and gave Himself up for it ; 

that He might sanctify it by the washing 
of water with the word, that He might 
present the church to Himself a glorious” 
church, not having spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing ; but that it should be 


‘holy and without blemish ’’ (Eph. 5: 


25-27). 
But the Church stands under judg- 
ment. ‘“‘ We must all appear before the 


judgment seat of Christ” (2 Cor. 5: 
10). The Church can never be com- 
placent nor satisfied with its record or 
its witness. It has much to answer for. 
it,” of course, includes us. 


HIS is not an easy subject to define. An increasing number would 
, [writ about. There are two feel that any doctrine of the Church 
’ reasons for this. The first is that was only part of the truth and in- 
very few Christian bodies have a complete, just as they would recognize 
| clearly defined doctrine of the Church that their own denomination was only 
, in the same way as they have a clearly part of the Church and the Church 
a defined doctrine of the Trinity. On __ itself still incomplete. 
_ the doctrine of the Trinity there can 
~~ be no difference of epinion between No Perfect Church 
tae orthodox Christians ; Christians are There are two caveats ; both may be 
t not divided upon it. But for 400 years given in the words of Emil Brunner. | 
they have been divided over their Here is the first : “ We must not forget 
| doctrines of the Church. that the idea of the Church is heavily 
RES The other reason is that there is no compromised by 1,900 years of Church 
Evangelical’ church as such, but history, and that the churches have 
| there are Evangelicals in most of the accumulated obstacles between Jesus 
it churches. As members of a particular Christ and the individual man which 
| are often impossible to surmount.” 
§ Evangelicals will agree with this. They 
) do not believe in an infallible Church 
‘| or a perfectionist Church. Justified we 
+. may be,- but we are sinners still—as 


‘Being part of the Church, of its shame 


prevail against 


the Church than to make too much of 
it. Evangelicals have sometimes been 
at fault here. Our Lord made promises 
to His Church. The existence of the 
Church is a proof of Christ and an 
abiding witness to Him. Faults the 
Church may have in abundance, but it 
has gone on, it has grown and spread. 
Once it was only in Jerusalem ; once 
it was Only in the Mediterranean basin 
and the Near East ; not so long ago it 
was mostly confined to Western Civiliza- 
tion, so-called. Now it is manifested, 


however feebly and inadequately, in_ 


every continent and almost in every 
land. Wherever the last war took our 
troops, “ they found the Church there.”’ 
That is the miracle. How it happened 
is another story. 


Now for the Evangelical insights into 


the doctrine of the Church. We may 


content ourselves with two. There are 
certainly others but they are very largely 
implied in the two we select. — 

1. The Church lives by, under and for 
the Gospel. .This is quite fundamental. 
In one of his addresses during the 
Mission to London the Dean of St. 
Paul’s remarked : “ We often hear it 
Said ‘ No bishops, no Church.’ Well I 
‘am not so sure about that. What we 
may be absolutely. certain of is, no 
Gospel, no Church.” 
shout Amen ! 


There was a Church in the Old 


2% 
ie 


Its last and final and only true 
sentative was the Messiah it looked for 
and failed to see and crucified. It 
He who re-created Israel, the 


speak of “ it.” 
Here, however, is the second caveat : 
“ The Christian community is the great 
perhaps more wrong, to make light of | ; 
God. God's call to Abraham. | 
It passed through an experience of ; 
redemption in the days of the Exodus . 
and by this experience of redemption ‘ 
was constituted the people of God and ; 
given a heritage, the promised land. ; 
The same pattern is repeated in the 
ee New Testament. The old Israel failed. 4 
but a community,, gathered out of 
every nation under heaven. 
This new community came into being 7 
in response to the Word of God. The : 
first disciples heard Jesus calling them .? 
and they answered Yes—like Abraham. : 
They too went through the experience b 
of redemption which the Exodus had i 
foreshadowed and ‘were saved by His : 
precious blood. They too were con- : 
stituted into the Church on the day of i 
Pentecost when the Holy filled 
their lives and bound them therin _ ; 


came into being in response 
Gospel. Apart from the-Gospel, God’s 
Word in Christ and His Cross, there 
would have been no Church. 
Moreover the Church is kept alive by 
the Gospel. Christianity is not an 


the Church is only the true Church in 


so far as it again responds to the Gospel. 
Many Evangelicals, but not all, believe 


in Infant Baptism. But none regard it 


as a substitute for conversion. Those 


their own personal act of faith in Christ 
as Saviour as soon as they are able. 
Ministry, discipline, sacraments, 
worship (liturgical | or free), are all 


discovered they Wooked pon the 


be unwilling—at 6.30 when the heathen 
will be brought in by the efforts of the 
faithful. What a monstrous distortion ! 


Tell me the story often, 
For I forget so soon ; 
‘The early dew of morning 
Has passed away at noon. 


The faithful need the Gospel as much 


as the heathen if they are to be kept — 


\ 


is to make men Christians ; a greater 
battle is to keep them Christians as 
Billy Graham is teaching us. This is 
not to suggest that teaching and 
exhortation are merely secondary, nor 
that every sermon should be a decision 
sermon. It is, however, to reassert 
that the Ciwureh is kept true to its 


the Church. And the first business of 


the individual preacher is to enable the 
Church to preach.... The preacher is 
to preach to the Church from thé Gospel 
so that with the Church he may preach 
the Gospel to the world. He is so to 
preach to the Church that he shall also 
preach. from the Church.” This is 


The Church lives under the G 
This is its authority, its final court 
ppeal. In the New Testament the 
whole of its life is seen to.be subject 


.not to the ministry, not even to the 
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Apostolate ultimately, 
Gospel. What happens when -two 
Apostles quarrel, as quarrel they did ? 
St. Paul rebukes St. Peter, his senior in 
the hierarchy, if one can use such 
anachronistic language, because he and 
his associates “ walked not uprightly 
according to the truth of the Gospel ”’ 
(Gal. 2: 14). Indeed every detail of 
the Church’s day-to-day life is settled 
in principle by the Gospel. Dissension 


at Philippi is to be dealt with by . 


reference to the humility of Christ in 
His incarnation and His cross (Phil..2 : 
5-8). The poverty of the Jerusalem 
Church is to be relieved because of the 
self-giving of the Lord ‘“‘ who for our 
sakes became poor’? (2 Cor. 8: 9). 
We should make great advances towards 


the unity we long for if every church | 


/ 
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but to the, 


| 
a wonderful fellowship. The Church | 
needs converting. Each generation of 
ssential natu. and to Lord 
continually hearing the Gospel and 
ways. P. T. Forsyth has written : 
are 
belief that divine grace precedes human 
But what is indispensable to its life is Evangelical if anything is, 
| the Gospel, which not only called it 
| into being but keeps it in being. How the Church Lives 
Institutional forms alone will not keep 
the Church truly apostolic and truly a. 
ith hat the aformer 
tf Gospel at the centre of its life enables 
ee the Church to be the Church. 
| i It is sometimes assumed that the 
«8! faithful, e.g. the Sunday morning con- 
=: gregation in certain areas, do not need 
| the Gospel : teaching and exhortation 
- ? are their spiritual diet. The Gospel will 
| be preached (D.V.)}—though it is 
| curious to think that 
| 


honestly tried to order its life by the 


Gospel. It is not only the Church of 
Rome that venerates tradition. Some 
churches do not even realize the hold 
tradition has on them. 

The Church also lives for the Gospel, 
to proclaim it in all the world. This is 
its raison d’étre; this is its mission. 
One of the refreshing and challenging 


things about the Church of South India 


in its new-found unity is its insistence 
on this. “ The Church of South India 
does. not exist for its own sake but to 
proclaim the Gospel "’—so one of its 
leaders writes. At its first synod this 
statement was made : “ If the Church 
of South India is to be a living Church 
it must be a missionary Church. Its 
growth in spiritual health and vigour 
will be largely measured by the extent 
to which it increases its efforts and gifts 
for its total evangelistic task, both at 
home and abroad.” That is Evangelical. 
If any Church had good reason for 


being concerned only with its home. 


front the Church of South India had it. 
But it knows it is committed to 
evangelism abroad. Only a predominant 
awareness that the Church lives by 
mission, ic. to evangelize, made it 
possible for the churches of South India 
to come together into unity in 1947. 
And this new and enriching unity 
drives them to a more dedicated 
evangelism. 

_ Arising from all this is the conviction 


_ that the inner and invisible marks of the 


Church are more-important than the 
outward and visible ones. This is not 
necessarily to emphasize the invisible 


_. Church at the expense of the visible. 


The New Testament does not do this— 


- but. Evangelicals differ here. Where 
they do not differ is in the primacy they — 
give to the Word of God, the Gospel, 


and the Sacraments of the Gospel 


rather than to outward forms and 
historic succession. The Church is a. 


fellowship, created by the Holy Ghost, 


in which all this is found. If the Gospel - 


Evangelicals would doubt it. 


Growing into Fulness 
2. The Church is Growing into Fulness. 
A Church ‘leader from Ceylon, D. T. 
Niles, has recently said: ““The Churches 
are not justified by their origins : their 


true nature is justified by the fact that 
there is a common Head and a common - 


End.” This is worth thinking about. 


_Affter all, is ecclesiastical pedigree very 
important ? Most Evangelicals will feel 


that it is very secondary. What matters 
is the destination we are bound for: 
The wise men came from different 
places; they had one goal—Christ. 
Pilgrims all have different starting- 
points, but their journey’s end is Christ. 
The God who is able “ of these stones 
to raise up children unto Abraham ”’ 
(Matt. 3 : 9) does not blame us for the 
schisms of our ancestors nor expect us 
to justify them or to defend our pedigree. 
He is ever redeeming and renewing the 
Church. Evangelicals will feel that it is 
more important for a Church to be filled 
with the Holy Spirit now, to-day, than 
to have inherited a particular form of 
ministry or liturgy from a point three or 
four hundred years ago. — 

The majority of Evangelical Christians 
remain in the Church of their fathers and 
seldom consider very seriously changing 
their denomination. Most of us are 
what we were brought up to be— 
ecclesiastically. We had no say’ in the 
matter. If our Church brought .us to 
Christ we are content: it has dis- 
charged its most sacred duty and we can 
be nothing but thankful. It would be 
poor gratitude to turn disloyal and 
desert. But other churches have brought 


their sons and daughters to the same — 


Christ as well. We are all travelling 


home to God, towards the fulness of 
- Christ and His Church. 

In the past, the origins,: lies the> 
division. In the future lies the unity. | 


ID cannot be heard and encountered, can a 
particular church be the Church ? 
| 


It is all in Eph. 4: 13-16. “ Till we all 
attain unto the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a fullgrown man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
The Church is in the process of being 
“ fitly framed together’ and growing 
“into an holy temple in the Lord” 
(Eph. 2: 21). It is still growing ; it is 
not yet complete. Likewise “ now are 
we the children of God, and it is not 
yet made manifest what we shall‘ be ” 
(1 Jn. 3: 2). “ At present we only see 
the baffling reflections in a mirror, but 
then it will be face to face ; at present 
I am learning bit by bit, but then I shall 
understand as all along I have myself 
been understood” (1 Cor. 13: 12, 
Moffatt). 

. --Incompleteness is part of the life of 
faith as distinct from sight. The con- 
trast is between the now and the thén. 
So it is with the Church. Its foundation 
lies in the past, but its eyes are trained 


on the future. There is a Christian hope, | 
which is an anchor within’ the veil 


(Heb. 6: 19); this holds the Church 
to Jesus, the Lord of the Church, who 
has gone ahead. Looking at a cross- 
section of the Church at any given 
moment in history may be very depress- 
ing. But we do not rid ourselves Of 
disgust by harking back to a pristine 
purity or unity either in the Church of 
the early Fathers or of the Reformers or 
of the Evangelical Revival. 

Our hope is set on the Christ whose 
coming is the consummation of the age. 
He deigned to use a human body and 
experience the pains and weakness of 
our flesh. He deigned to call as His 
first disciples and founder-members of 
His Church men with many faults. He 
still uses a Church which falls far short 
of being one, holy, catholic or apostolic. 
He uses its broken fragments, 
little splinters, where they show obedi- 


glorious Church.”’ As Evangelicals we 
believe there is a close relation between 
our obedience in preaching the Gospel 
and the coming of that Day. 

It has not been the purpose of this 
article to be critical. Had that been the 


Other things which the Bible tells us 
about the Chureh. These we are learn- 


‘ing, often from unexpected teachers. 


Most of us realize how much more there 


bers of His Body, Church. Because 
this is His Body it transcends the 


barriers which sin has erected. Because 


His Spirit is within, those barriers will 
one day be no more. But there is a 
sense in which Evangelicals anticipate 


this day by testifying that we are already 
one in Christ Jesus. — 


To give this testimony is the respon-_ 
sibility and privilege of the Evangelical . 


Alliance. Theologians have come to 
speak of “ realized eschatology” ; 


Evangelicals have for a long tite been 


able to speak of “realized unity.” 
This is not to say that it is adequately 
expressed—here there would be differ- 
ences of view. But it is to insist that it is 
part of the essential Christian experi- 


. @hee, and as we speak to each other 


more about Jesus Christ and less about 


our denominations, so our given but. 


often hidden unity is made manifest. 
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ence to His Will and share in His 
7 mission. One day the Church’s work 
i will have been done ; the Gospel will 
have been preached to all nations ; His | 
Body will have been built up, and He : 
case we should have had to confess our 
failure in perceiving and teaching many 
| 
great : but I speak in regard of Christ | 
and of the Church” (Eph. 5: . 32). | 
There comes a point where words carry 
| us no further and can seriously mislead. 
_— - At that point we can only move in the 
Ze 
| 
| 
| 
| | 


UNDERGROUND MOVEMENT 


A Call to Prayer for the Billy Graham Crusade 


By THe Rev. Georrrey R. Kino 
(Chairman of the Prayer Sub-Committee) 


R. BILLY GRAHAM'S attitude 
towards Christians in Britain at 


this time might be expressed in 


that of the Apostle Paul towards the 


Christian Romans of his day : 

“* lam sure that, when I come unto you, 
I shall come in the fulness of the blessing 
of the Gospel of Christ. Now I beseech 
you, brethten, for the Lord Jesus Christ's 
sake, and for the love of the Spirit, that 
to God for me*™’ (Rom. 15 : 29, 30). 

And the 
Dr. Graham’s secretaries, musicians, 
thanagers and. technicians, would add 
an Apostolic word from the Corinthian 
letters: “Ye also helping together by 
prayer for us”’ (2 Cor. 1: 11), or as it 


. is finely worded in a modern transla- 
‘tion 


“ Here you can join in and help by 
praying for us, so that the good that is 
done to us in answer to many prayers 
will mean eventually that many will thank 
God...” (J. B. Phillips : Letters to 
Young Churches ”). E 

“ Helping together ”’ is one word in 
Greek,: a very long word, a very 
interesting word, and one which occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament. It 


is a compound word and is in three - 
sections. The end bit is the main. 


business end of the word, the root, and 
means WORK. Yes, real prayer is 


_ work and hard work at. that, as I shall 


show you. “ Laborare est orare ’’— 
Yes, and to pray is to labour. There 
is very much work to be put in, on both 


sides of the Atlantic, for this great 
Crusade in London, and some of the 
hardest work must ‘be put in at the — 


— 


_has chosen not to 


team from America, 


Throne of Grace. God could easily 
bless us without praying, but He 
80. ‘His method of 


the word is WITH, one of the lovely 
fellowship prepositions of Scripture. 
Working-with, labouring-together, 
prayer-partnership. The middle bit is 
another preposition, UNDER. Work- 
ing-with-under : working together 
underneath. Doesn't that make you 
think of the gallant “ underground 
movements ** of the last war? How 


much they accomplished ! How they 


aided and abetted the armed forces ! 
And how costly they were in time and 
strength and safety ! What sweat and 
tears and blood and what victories and 
liberations and rejoicings ! 


~ 
Messing IS we strive together 
in our prayers. The /frsr—bit of 
ye 
: 
+ 
Rev. Geoffrey R. King | 
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Surely it will not be out of place to. 


think of the coming Crusade in terms 

of that struggle for Europe’s freedom. 

The Apostle used this kind of analogy, 

later on in the same Corinthian letter. 

“* I shall have to do some plain speaking 

to those of you who will persist in reckon- 

ing that our activities are on. the purely 

human level. The truth is that, although 

of course we lead normal human lives, 

the battle we are fighting is on the 

spiritual level. The very weapons we use 

are not those of human warfare but 
powerful in God's warfare for the 
destruction of the enemy's strongholds. 

Our battle is to bring down every 

deceptive fantasy and every imposing 

defence that men erect against the true 

knowledge of God. We even fight to 

capture every thought until it acknow- 

ledges the authority of Christ” (2 Cor. 

10: 3-6, Phillips). What a vision of 

Scriptural possibilities this opens up to 

faith before, during and after the Billy 
Graham Crusade! Why, in the East 
End where I come from, when Dr. Tom 

Barnardo opened up his great Edin- 

burgh Castle Mission in Limehouse, 

half-a-dozen nearby public houses had 

to board up premises for lack of 

customers the enraged publicans 
vowed they would murder Barnardo. It 
is a long time since the Gospel really hit 
vested interests in this metropolis. of 
Ours. I do not remember hearing lately 
of attempts on a preacher's life because 
of the crash of Satanic strongholds. | 


- would to God that guardian angels 


have to work overtime next year to 


- protect our American friends over here, 


so tremendous will be the impact of 
the Word upon entrenched sin and 
shame and error in our British Capital ! 


May Ephesus happen all over again ! 
This is where the underground 


‘movement of prayer comes in, working- 


together-underneath. A crisis of emer- 
gency arises, and all the prayer-partners 
are hastily informed, urgently pray, and 
thereby in secret are undermining 
opposition by powers-that-be and over-. 


coming their resistance—all this through 


the power of God, of course. 


How much real prayer counts |. John 
Wesley used to say: “God does 
everything by prayer and nothing 
without it.”’ If this be true, then prayer 
is our priority No. 1. 
what superlative store the Apostle 
placed upon intercession ?. “For I 
know that this shall turn to-my salvation 
through your prayer and the supply of 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ’’ (Phil. | : 
19). “I trust that through your prayers 
I shall be given unto you” (Philemon 
22). .Many other instances come to 


mind, including the two with which! 


War! 


began. Yes, “the effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much” (James 5: 16). For the sake 
of London, 1954, Lord, teach us to 
pray! Multiply Epaphrases (Col. 4: 
12) for such a time as this ! 


And this brings us all into the work. 
Some of ‘the most, vital and valued 
members of the spiritual underground 
movement are the elderly and infirm 
who, by reason of age or affliction, are 
not able to take part in the usual forms 
of Christian activity, but who have 
heaps of time and thought for prayer. 
A sick-bed, an invalid’s chair, a lonely 
room of pain and weakness, can become — 
a veritable arsenal of dynamic in the 
We want to enlist as 
many consecrated Shut-ins as possible 
to be prayer-warriors in this Crusade, 
and to make them our first reserve for 
emergency intercession. 
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ESSENTIALS 


EVANGELISM 


By THe Rev. J. BeresrorD WELLER, B.D. 
(Incumbent of Emmanuel Church, Wimbledon) 


features of church life to-day is 

the renewed emphasis on Evan- 
gelism. This is to be found in almost 
every country in which Protestant 
Christianity exists in any strength at all. 
It is becoming increasingly clear that 
while the Church must ever be con- 
cerned with social justice, yet even the 
most perfect social order ever likely 
to be achieved by man would be marred 
by: what the late Lord Morley called 
“that horrid burden and impediment 
on the soul which the Churches call 
sin.”” It was this realization that led the 
World Council of Churches to set up 
at its first meeting in 1948 a Depart- 
ment of Evangelism “‘ to stimulate and 
assist the Churches in... . the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel of Christ.” 

What is required of those whbd 
proclaim the Gospel? What Biblical 
principles are essential to successful 
evangelism ? Broadly speaking there 
are three indispensables 


Compassion 


Ove of the most encouraging 


1. The first is COMPASSION. In | 


evangelism, as in all else, Christ has 
** given us an* example that we should 
. follow His steps.” There are several 
passages in the Gospels which speak of 
our Lord as being “ moved with com- 
passion,”’ but perhaps the most signifi- 
cant for our purpose is that which tells 
how He saw crowds of undared for 
people and asked His followers to pray 
for them (Matthew:°9: 36-38). The 


compassionate Christ expects His fol- 


lowers to see as He sees and to feel as 
He feels for the many in our day who 
are spiritually distressed because they 


are outside the fold of the Good 


* Shepherd. 


The early Christians shared the 
Saviou: compassion for the souls of 
men because they caught His vision of 
men as “sheep without a shepherd.” 
And we to-day can win men and women 
to God enly as we are constrained by 
the love of Christ. When we love others 
for what we know Christ can make 
them, we shall go after them for Him. 
This will be costly ; all true shepherding 
is; “the Good Shepherd lays down 
His life for the sheep *’ (John 10: 11, 
15, 17). Compassion for those whom 
we would win for Christ means taking 
pains to understand the nature of their 
needs and outlook. It means a large 
measure of identification with them. 
To cite but one example : the industrial 


_chaplain in a coal mining area is often 


regarded as a representative of the mine 
management, or as “the Squire's 
hireling,”” and consequently he is 
distrusted by the men. If his evangelism 
js to be effective he has to identify himself 
_with the mining population in all things - 
that are not sinful. He will be foremost 
among those who seek better conditions 
for the coal community, better roads, 
better schools, better recreational 
facilities. 

He will make this identification, not 
because he is personally attracted by 
every department of human lif 
of devotion to God and its derivative, 
love for the miner. The philosophy 
behind his action rests on the Christian 
doctrine of the Incarnation. “ He 
became what we are in order to make 
us what He is,”’ said Irenaeus, and the 
evangelist who wishes to be effective 
will need a compassion that will lead . 


. 
\ 


‘him .to identify himself as far as possible 
with those to whom he takes the Gospel 
of Christ. 


Conviction 

2.. A second essential in evangelism 
CONVICTION. 

(a) One conviction that has burned 
hearts of all true evangelists is 
all men are lost and guilty sinners. 
whole raison d’étre of the Gospel 
vation from sin and its conse- 


that they are lost and who feel satisfied 
with themselves. The Saviour said, 
“ The Son of Man is come to seek and 
to save that which is lost’ (Luke 19 : 
10). “I am not come to call the 
righteous (in their own eyes) but sinners 
to repentance ’’ (Luke 5: 32). 

In the Epistle to the Romans, St. 
Paul uses different terms, but he is 
speaking of the same fact. He paints a 
devastating picture of human failure to 
give God His rightful place, showing 
that a wrong relationship to God results 
in disharmony in man’s inner being, 


_ dislocation of personal relationships, 


and disruption of society. By evidence 
drawn from both the heathen and 
Jewish worlds, the Apostle proves 
conclusively that “ all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God” (3 : 
23); that mankind has completely 
failed to obtain that status of righteous- 
ness which must be obtained if men are 
to be saved from the wrath of the all- 
righteous God. 

The nineteenth century too: often 
conceived. of human history as a 
straight line, wavering sometimes it is 
true, yet ascending steadily from 
primitive barbarism to the Kingdom of 
God upon earth. Surely such a view is 


. pathetically naive. The parable of the 


Wheat and the Tares.reminds us that 
not all “ progress’ is beneficial. There 
is a development of evil as well as of 
good, and our daily newspapers make 
it abundantly clear that regress is as 
much a fact of human history as 
progress. There is positive and deliberate 
evil in men’s nature. With all his 
scientific efficiency, he is morally in- 
adequate. The considered judgment of 
a statesman as realistic as Sir Winston 
Chutchill is that the fundamental 
mistake of Utopian idealism is its 
failure to take a sufficiently tragic view 
of human nature. “ Certain it is,” he 


starvation, terror, warlike passion, or 
even cold intellectual frenzy—the 
modern man we know so well will do 
the most terrible deeds, and his modern 
woman will back him up.” This 
realistic view of man is fully in line with 
the Word of God, and it is essential in 
evangelism that we .be convinced that 
man isa sinner, guilty-before God. 
(6) A second conviction needed is 
that Christ alone can save. It is necessary 
to remind ourselves of this when we find 
men and women seeking to.extract from — 
the Gospel its ethical teaching, apd 
claiming in effect, *‘ You can live by 
that.”” We also need this reminder when 
we find people trusting in ecclesiastical 
organizations or observances. No 
organization has the power to save, 
and no ritual can reinstate us before 
God. The only Saviour is “ Christ 


that died, yea rather, that is risen 


again.’’ The Cross of Christ reveals the 
sin of man at its worst, and the love of 
God at its best, and we become 
Christians by virtue..of our personal 
relationship with Jesus, the Son of God, 
the Saviour of men. The truth about 
God and the meaning of human life are 


t is a most hopeful sign 
ist when people realize 
written, “that while men are 
are not necessarily the most degraded gathering knowledge and power with 
| sinners, but those who do not realize ever tycreasing speed, their virtues and 
| their Wisdom have not shown any 
| notable t gs the centuries 
, have ro nder sufficient stress— 
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embodied in | Christ’s passion and 
victory. “In none other is there 
salvation ; for neither is there any other 
name under heaven, given among men, 
whereby we must be saved” (Acts 
4: 12). 

A man under deep conviction of sin 
went to the American evangelist, Dr. 
R. A. Torrey, and told him he wanted 
to become a Christian. “* Well ?”’ said 
that monosyllabic preacher. ‘ 

have a great difficulty,”’ continued 
the inquirer. “ Well?”’. “ You see, I 
feel sure that tf I am to be a Christian, 
I must gi¥é Up my business.”’ “ Well?” 
“ Well, I must live !"’ “ Why ?” 

He didn’t get much comfort to begin 
with from the evangelist, but by this 


means he was made-to see that the one — 


thing that is really necessary, more 
necessary even than this present life, 
is Eternal Life, and that eternal life is 
in Jesus Christ our Lord. 


The Holy Spirit’s Work 

(c) A third conviction needed in 
evangelism is that the Holy Spirit alone 
can give spiritual understanding. One of 
the great difficulties facing the evangelist 
is that the Biblical conception of sin 
cannot easily be brought home to a 
persor with little or no knowledge of 
God. Christianity explains social 
frustration by its doctrine of sin, and 
has no faith in schemes for social 


from God's point of view. It is the 


Spirit who “ convicts the world of sin, 
and of righteousness, and of judgment *’ 
(John 14 : 8). There is surely no greater 
encouragement for the evangelist in his 
humanly impossible work than the 
realization that the Holy Spirit applies 


‘ the truth of the Gospel to individual 


hearts. “It is not ye that speak, but 
the Spirit of your Father that speaketh 
in you ’’ (Matthew 10: 20). 

(d) The fourth conviction needed is — 
that prayer is essential to effective 
evangelism. It may not be too much to 
say that this is the most important - 
human factor. There have been great “ 
spiritual. awakenings without much — 
preaching and with very little organiza- 
tion, but it seems impossible to discover 
any successful evangelism that has not 
been the result of earnest prayer. 

The evangelistic success of the day of 
Pentecost followed ten days of prayer. 
It is recorded of those early witnesses : 
‘* These all with one accord continued 
steadfastly in prayer’’ (Acts 1: i4). 
Jonathan Edwards began his work in 
the 18th century with a “Call to 


attributed by that poco 
spirit of prayer that prevailed. The 
wonderful evangelistic work of D. L. 


betterment which ignoresin..._More- Moody in England, Scotland and 


over, Christianity sins as more 
than defects. They are against 
God, acts of treason against His King- 
dom of righteousness, love and peace. 
_ There is, however, little hope of 
human argument bringing such asser- 
tions home to a man’s heart with con- 
victing power. The things of God are 
_ “spiritually discerned” and are foolish- 
ness to the “natural man” (1 Cor. 2: 
14). There is only one thing to do, and 
‘hat is so to present God to men, so to 
oroclaim Christ, that enlightened by 


/ 


Ireland in 1873 and the years that 
followed had its origin on the human 
side in prayer. His coming to England . 
prayersof 3 bedridden Christian. 

the spirit of prayer continued, Mr. 
Moody went on with power, but when 
less and less prayer was made to God — 
by Christian people, his work fell off 
perceptibly in power. 

- Dr. R.A. Torrey declared that the 
Welsh Revival of 1904 and 1905 was 
unquestionably the outcome of prayer. 


| 

| 
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associated with the né of Charles ge 
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spiritual results wiil be disappointing. 


The supreme need is definite, believing 


prayer to God that Dr. Graham and 
his team will be enabled “ so to present 


Compulsion 
3, Compassion for those who are 
in desperate need of Christ's transform- 
ing power; and conviction that the 
sinful lives of men and women can be 
changed by Christ, as He is presented 
in the power of the Spirit by evangelists 
who are backed by the prayers of God's 
people, will result in something else 
that is essential for effective evangelism 


sense of COMPULSION. 


We. find this sense of “* must ”’ in our 
Lord Himself. “He must needs go 
through Samaria.”” Why this divine 
compulsion ? The Jews had no dealings 
with the Samaritans. Perhaps not, but 


ive, and which would be her a 
“well of water springing up into 
eternal life’’ (John 4: 14). 


which Christ: does not speak in His 
infinite wisdom and His redeeming love. 
But the very fulness of His message 


mission, and it must not be supposed 
that the task of witnessing can be left 


_ to the Finneys and Moodys, the Reeses 


and Grahams. It is true that God 
raises up from time to time those who 


“have a special gift for winning people 


to Christ. But it is also true that.each 
sibility to witness by the quality of his 
living, and by personal testimony. 
Bishop Azariah used to teach his 
Indian converts after their baptism to 
lay their hands upon their own heads 
and repeat after him: ‘‘ Woe is me if 
I preach not the Gospel !*’ The act of 
self-dedication to the work of evan- 


gelism has been one of the chief causes 


- Of the large numbers of conversions in 
that land. Every May tens of thousands 


the Master could not be bound by of humble village Christians in India, 
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| 
convention or racial prejudice, especially 
when there was one soul in Samaria 
| thirsting for the water which He could 
i of St. Paul felt the same urge. “ Woe 
God “We cannot but speak the things 
which we have seen and heard,”’ said 
: the Apostle Peter. 
4 The ‘first chapter of Church History 
: (Acts) makes it clear that the .one 
. mission of the Church is to make Christ 
known, and the method by which it is 
; to be accomplished is that of the 
: importunate prayer. witness of aii her members. There is no 
mechanical aids in possible experience of humanity to 
enabije larger numbers 
Evangel, but if our dependence is upon 
men, machinery, and methods, the calls for all the natural and spiritual 
nn § resources of His people. The measure 
in which every Christian is a living 
witness by thought, and speech, and 
action, is the. measure in which the 
I us In power 0 oly _Church of Christ is fulfilling her 
Spirit that men shall come to put their mission. 3 
trust in God through Him, to accept Every conversion brings a com-~ 
their King in the fellowship of His 
Church.” 


~ 


. It is the quietest 
place in an Eastern house, and its low 
parapet or battlement offers protection 
and privacy. The housetop was a 
pleasant resort for womén, where they 
could freely enjoy a good gossip with 
their friends. Our Lord’s phrase about 
speaking His message on the housetops 
may therefore suggest the idea of 
“ gossiping the Gospel.”’ Be that as it 
may, it is clear that whether by public 
proclamation or in private conversa- 
tion, all Christ’s followers have the 
obligation to make His Gospel known 


whom we witness. “ Compel them to 
come in,”’ said our Lord in His parable 
(Luke 14 : 23). The compulsion wanted 
is that used by Paul the Apostle, not 
by Saul the Inquisitor ; it is merciful, 
not militant ; compulsion to inward 
acceptance, not to outward comformity ; 
it is employed to overcome the humble 
despair of the penitent, rather than the 


haughty defiance of the heretic. Those 


_“ The issue is this. Your sin and self-- 


to others. 


The sense of compulsion in ourselves 


to preach Christ will be accompanied COMPASSION, 4 strong CONVICTION, and 
by a loving compulsion of those to a sense of urgency and COMPULSION. 


who refused the invitation were. nof 
dragged in. The parable does, however, 
end with a solemn warning to those 
who make light of the opportunity 
they are given. 

Our testimony should therefore con- 
tain a note of personal challenge. The 
Gospel must be so presented and 
applied that it will demand a verdict. 
A Communist telling the story of his 
acceptance of the Saviour said that his 
conversion to Christ was the result of 
a wandering tent evangelist facing him 
with a clear and compelling challenge. 


centredness are the root of the trouble, 
and they keep you from God. Christ 
is the only answer. Will you let Him 
be your Saviour ?”’ 

That missioner was successful because 
he knew something of these three 
essentials in Evangelism—a spirit of 
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many of them poor and illiterate, set 
out on their annual Week of Witness, 
testifying by speech and song to what 
Christ has done for them. This spirit 
keeps the Church living and growing. 
“ What I tell: you in the darkness, 
speak ye in the light; and what ye 
hear in the ear, proclaim upon the 
housetops,”” said our Lord to His 
followers. The flat roofs of Palestine RRR 
were sometimes used by criers and 
heralds for their announcements, and 
to “ proclaim upon the housetops ”’ is, 
of course, a natural figure for boldness 
and freedom” in witness. But Peter 
chose the housetop as a place of prayer, 
| 


TNESSING 


COMMUNITY 


The Missionary Function of the Local Church 


By Tue Rev. Desmonp K. Dean, M.A., B.D. 
| (Rector of Tooting, London) | 


“ Then saith He unto His disciples, The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers 
few ; Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that He will send forth labourers into 
His harvest ... These twelve Jesus sent forth, and commanded them saying, Go . . .”” 


and’ tam. ba them. God has entrusted to them a 


Grahain and his team have 


ministry of prayer as their special part 


called in to save us the-trouble of in the Campaign. They mustn't fail. 


they were to go. The only people who 
have the right to pray are those who are 
100 per cent willing to go. To say this 
Is not to deny the great—the indispens- 
able—prayer partnership of the “ shut- 


after the lost ourselves, he - He is the Lord-of the Narvest, and as 


too, must be as ready to 
they are to pray for witnesses. 


well able to go, to think that they can 


pray and slack, is sheer hypocrisy. The 


Lord who was always praying was 
always going. The Lord who told them 
to pray told them also to go. Pray ye 
... gO ye: these are the 
that is the order. _ 


A Missionary Church 


“* Propagate or die” is a law of all 


life. ‘“* Whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it ; but whosoever shall lose 
his life for my sake and the gospel’s, 
the same shall save it.” What you kéep 
you lose, what you give you have. 
Freedom of worship which docs not 
carry with it freedom to propagate one’s 
faith, is a euphemism for a death 
warrant. Anything which does not 


ins.' They would gladly go if they reproduce itself will become extinct. A_ 
could. This privilege has been denied dead church is not necessarily a church » 


orders and 


going out 
; had better think again; or EE give assigned them their task. 
) up all interest—and especially prayer be faithful and obedient in 
interest—in the Campaign. Prayer the harvest largely depends 
was never intended as a cloak for The invalids, the aged, — 
| cowardice and laziness; prayer is to their homes, must obey 
| reporting for duty ! for the thrusting 
| Prayer there must be. “Pray ye [ERE and ever more labourers. 
therefore . . A work which is not 
4 begun, continued and ended in prayer witness as 
. might as well not be done at all. Jesus Those however who are not com- 
spent all night in prayer before the final manded to remain all the time at the 
choice of the apostolic band. prayer base, are to be ready to go. them- 
There must be a clear apprehension selves as a part-fulfilment of their -own 
of the sovereignty of God. He is the prayers. For people who are perfectly 
organization must be His. If labourers 
: are needed, He must appoint them, He - 
q Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that He will send forth labourers 
into His harvest. 
Prayer . . . God’s sovereignty .. . 
then the personal challenge:. He called ee 
the twelve; He gave them‘authority; 
He commanded them, saying, Go. . . 
He told them where to go,.and where 
| not to go. They were to pray, they were 
| to recognize the Lord of the harvest, 


where numbers are small, where finance therefore the Lord of the 
is short, where preaching is poor, He will send forth labourers 
where congregational life is weak. It is harvest,’ they had thought it a 
simply a church where missionary zeal good idea; but 

and enthusiasm are wanting. A mis- “* Behold I send you forth” they 
’  sionary church is a live church, what- thought up all kinds of excuses why 
_ ever its defects. : personally were not able to go. 

So there must be a vigorous lead on bemoans his impetuosity, 
*. the part. of the minister or pastor. He timidity, James and John 

their 


i 


ing’s sermon, and the re-decoration of did go forth at the Lord’s command, 

the hall And what is happening in the and they did accomplish very great 

house across the road, in the next street, things. And when their Master was 

in the public house round the corner, taken away from them, and the Holy 

in the billiards saloon at the cross roads, Spirit was given to them to continue 

will be just as vital to him as the the things which Jesus began, it wasn’t 

situation at the outposts of the overseas long before they were turning the world =~ 
mission-field. upside down. 

The field is the world. There is no sof mata ; 
difference between the Jew in White- All Must Witness 
chapel and the Jew in Palestine ; the We have reached the conviction then 


. and the young’ that the whole worshipping community 
_ widow of India have equal need of the _is to be the witnessing community. This 
Gospel. There is something particularly means that every individual worshipper 
appropriate about the fact that it was must be a witnes, and it also means 
the World's Evangelical Alliance (as it that the worshipping group must witness 


not 
hath parish is not just the duty of one man— 
ith Sea the minister—or of a little inner circle . 
not seen? of “ keenites.”” Everybody who pro- 
There is an urgent call, then, for clergy  fesses to love God and to trust the Lord | 
_ and ministers to be unremitting in their Jesus Christ is committed to placing 
and training and personal himself or herself at the disposal of the 
of in all-the- Holy Spisit for the sacred and thrilling 
| task of evangelism. Methods will have - 
But what would we have thought of to differ according to local needs and | 
the disciples if they had been coritent to opportunities. A brief mention of some 
see Christ going from’ village to village of these may help as illustrations and 
and town to town with the good news He suggestions. , are 
came to proclaim, provided they were | Open-air Meetings. The old-fashioned 
not to be called upon to help ? Suppose, open-air meeting on the street corner, — 
:' “Pray ye with a fixed site regularly held week by 
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devotion to the missionary cause. endless questions, Matthew doubts if 
What is happening in Central Africa,. his past history will help him, and Judas r 
in Baffinland, in China, in Russia, will of course wonders how the funds are 
be every bit as important to him as the going to stand it—after all, charity + 
Church Council Agenda, the Women’s begins at home ! Those disciples made ; 
Outing next Thursday, Sunday even- mistakes enough ; but at any rate they 

was then called) which conceived and asa group. It becomes perfectly obvious - & 
now is planning the Billy Graham that the job of getting out-amongst the 4 
| 
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Pore: 


and even those who feel at first unable 
to 


week, or with a roving commission from _ 


street to street, can still be a powerful 
instrument. We know at least one man 
in the ministry to-day converted largely 
as a result of such mectings, and. have 
seen others brought into worship 


and membership because of them. | 


be given by different people, texts of 
Scripture can be quoted by those too. 
timid to speak, tracts can be distributed, 


leaflets put into every house in the street, - b 


personal contacts made after the meet- 
ings with some who have lingered. A 
moderately-toned' loudspeaker set is a 
very great asset. Children’s flanneigraph 


talks in the open-air have been used ~ 


with great effect. Sometimes a question 


take part in a more active way can 


is that of button-holing the passer-by, 
with an invitation to a meéeting or 
service in progress at the time or about 
to begin. This has been done with great 
effect in populous thoroughfares. In a 


the minister to be present—why 


_shouldn’t members of the congregation 


form their own team and, after such 


may need, go alone with God to tell 
the good news to their fellows ? In this 
way it is sometimes possible to hold 
more than one meeting simultaneously. 
_ News or Teaching Teams. Not only 
do we need groups of Christians who 
will hold meetings in homes ;\ there are 
frequent openings for well-trained and 
instructed teams to visit meetings held 
in other churches or districts than their 
own, at the invitation of the local 
church. Such teams should be composed 


: of thoroughly convinced Christians, but 


hall on a main road in Manchester the __not_all of one spiritual, social, or 


reached one Sunday night 


was held. It is only fair to add that 
this was a phase which passed. ; but for 
three years it was the main evangelistic 
avenue in that parish during the winter. 
Many hundreds of lives were touched 


intellectual background. Careful train- 
ing is necessary, and the members will 
have to spend time, and patience, and 
team work. They will need to be humble 
enough to learn, to be told their faults 
and be lovingly criticized, ready to be 
cut down when they are too long and 
drawn on when they are too brief ! 
The News Team will be mainly evangel- 
istic, whilst the Teaching Team will be 
more doctrinal ; although doctrine will 
not be ignored in evangelism nor the 
Gospel appeal in teaching. In all team 


_ work, a number of private sessions. will 


need to be held, followed by at least one 


House Meetings. In that same parish 
a new phase has developed and taken . 
the place of the former. Although 
house meetings were held before, these 
have recently become a far more 
prominent feature of parochial evan- 

ee gclism there, as they are being tried in 
Short testimonies and messages can a number of places. They are the 
modern counterpart of the old “cottage” 
opportunities to all_kinds of people to 
Pe: their witness for the Master, 
ranging from those who open their 
homes to their neighbours to those who 
conduct and take part in the meetings. 
It is by no means always necessary for 
franged. In some 
handbills are put through the letter- preparation and ‘instruction as they 
boxes before the holding of such 
meetings. A crowd draws a crowd: 
j standing round. Well-known hymns 
; sung really well will often attract others. 
3 Fishing. A much more difficult task 
| when over young ws an 
girls were fished in, more than half of 
} them fellows. After cups of tea and 
| refreshments had been served, an 
informal but straight Gospel half-hour 
results were not always very encourag- 
k ing, the challenge was faithfully pressed 
home to those who came in, and some [ji 
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demonstration to a larger circle of 


Christians who will be asked to make 
further suggestions for improvement. 
It would be a good start if every church 
could have as part of its spiritual 
organization one news team and one 
teaching team in readiness for use as 
called upon. 


Visiting 

Visiting. Perhaps this is the hardest 
task of all. In open-air or house meet- 
ings you are covered by the group ; 
even in fishing you have orilya brief 
encounter usually with the passer-by 
_ who refuses your invitation; whereas the 
encouragement of being able to lead 
someone straight into the— meeting 
compensates for many rebuffs and sends 
you on with renewed hope and 
enthusiasm. But visiting from door-to- 
door holds innumerable hazards. Who 
is behind that door ? Will it prove to 
be man, woman or child ? How shall we 
begin ? Shall we be asked in ? Will the 
door be slammed when the true business 
is known ?. Will the next person .be as 
aggressive as the last was indifferent ? 
A thousand fears crowd in as the bell is 
timidly pushed—and who has not 
known the awful temptation to pray 
that everybody may be. out! 

Yet visiting is vital. The devil attacks 
it viciously because he knows its 
importance. This work needs a great 
deal of prayer and a truly consecrated 


heart. There dre one or two common-. 


sense measures we can take, too ; 
Bishop Taylor Smith used to remind us 
that grace and gumption are not 
mutually exclusive. 

First, it is usually better for two to 
visit together. The Lord sent His 
disciples two and two before His face. 
_ Secondly, it is essential to take some- 
thing to hand to the one who opens the 
door. It may be a tract, a handbill, an 
invitation to church or meeting. Thirdly, 
your opening words should be ready. 
You might start like this : 
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evening ; we are from ——. We wanted 
you to have this, and thought we'd like | 
to hand it to you personally."’ The 
person may say: ‘“ What is it?” 
Then you are all right for the start of 
your conversation. If, however, the 
person just says, “Oh, thank you,” 
and appears to be about to shut the 
door, one of you might ask : “I don’t 
know whether you've ever been to our 
church at all ? It’s the one about half- 
way down —— Street you know.” 
Sometimes the thing you offer is refused 
at once. “No, thank-you; not 
interested ”’ is quite a frequent start. 
Then you have to think of some suitable 
reply, such as: “I'm sorry. We-.think 
everybody ought to be interested in the 
fact that God loved them enough to 
give His Son to die for them.”’ Well, 
the right words won't always come, but 


prayer and practice together help us. 


towards perfection. * ~ 
It is always a good thing to get into 


‘the house if you can, but only with the 


goodwill of the people concerned. 
Discretion must be, used. If a’ woman 
comes to the door with her hands wet 
from washing, you should apologize 
and offer to call another time. In cold 


weather doorstep talks should be short . 


and to the point. Visitors should be on 


-the lookout for. children for Sunday 


School, etc. Names and addresses of 


all hopeful contacts should be kept for_ 


further visiting and for passing on to 
the minister. But these are all details, 
and are only given to illustrate the fact 


- that visiting can and ought to be done, 


not by the parson only, but also by the 
people as part of the church’s great 
missionary task in the parish or district 
where it is situated. 

As soon as Saul of Tarsus met Jesus 
he said, trembling and astonished : 
“Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
do ?”’ The old-fashioned slogan saved 
to serve’ is still pertinent. “ Lord, 
here am I ; send him ”’ is not a scripture 
‘text—nor is it a scriptural attitude. 
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Father hath bestowed upon us, that 


\\ we should be called the sons of God 1” 


Wonderful, isn’t it ? But sonship brings 
family responsibilities. “Son, go work 
to-day in My vineyard.”’ Exactly what 
labours we shall be called upon to 


“Behold what manner of love the — 


engage in, only the Lord of the vineyard. 


knows, The list of activities set out 
above is not intended to be exhaustive. 
In Sunday Schools and Bible Classes, 


in youth organizations, in magazine 


distribution, and in a hundred other 


ways, Christian believers are finding 
and may yet find avenues of work and 


witness. — 


Challenge 
A great crusade is in the offing. 
Everything will not be done in big 
mectings—although here, too, is a 
challenge to our faith and works in its 


Welcome, Billy Graham, in the 

Name of the Lord. We're all in on this 

with you and your-team. We'll back 

you with our prayers, we'll follow your 

lead, we'll copy your .zeal, we'll share 

. your labours in the power and inspira- - 

tion of the Holy Spirit. Our faith and 

our works shall go hand in hand with 

yours, that the everlasting Gospel may 
be known amongst men. 


WORLD EVANGELICAL 
FELLOWSHIP 


International Conference at Clarens, July 27-21 


HE first méeting of the General 
Committe of the World Evangelical 
Fellowship was held at’ Clarens, 
Switzerland; from July 27th to 3ist. 


The accommodation at St. George’s~ 


School proved inadequate, and addi- 
tional facilities had to be provided. 


One hundred and fifty delegates and 
observers were present from some 
twenty-five countries: These included 
Anglo- Egyptian Sudan, Belgium, Cey- 


lon, Cyprus, Denmark, Egypt, France, 


French Equatorial Africa, Formosa, 
Germany, Greece, Great Britain, 
Hawaii, Holland, India, Italy, Japan, 
Malaya, Pakistan, Portugal, Spain, 
Switzerland, Sweden, South Africa, 
Turkey and the United States. : 


Lt.- Gen. Sir Arthur F. Smith, 
president of the W.E.F., presided over 
the conference, and the British delegates 
representing the Evangelical Alliance in 
this country were the Bishop of Barking, 
the Rev. Frank Colquhoun, the Rev. 
A. W. Goodwin Hudson, the Rev. E. F. 
Kevan, the Rev. John Savage and the 
Rev. L. F. E. Wilkinson. Mr. F. Roy 
Cattell (Co-Secretary of the W.E.F.) 
and Mr. A. J. Dain (Associate Secretary) 
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responsible for the arrangements for the 
conference. 

Sir Arthur Smith pointed out. that 
while in the initial stages of the forma- 
tion of the W.E.F..the U.S.A. and 
Great Britain‘ had taken the leading 


| opportunity to bring others to hear the 
DE message. The crusade is not a sib 
stitute for the local evangelistic drives, 
but rather is to act as.a spur and 
inspiration for the intensifying of our 
own efforts in this direction. For this 
the pews must unite with the pulpits, 
en the people with the parsons. The Lord 
: of the harvest, having been prayed, 
must then be obeyed. From all over 
London must come the response : 
] were also present and were largely 


speaker, in “the midst of the years” 
in the sense that it had reached the mid- 


What would the second half of the 


century hold? Could they expect 
Tevival ? Dr. Rees reminded his hearers 


~. P 


of grace and waited upon God for His 
own clear word for their day. In 
particular he urged Evangelicals to put 
away their quarrelling, bickering and 
suspicious attitude to one another and 
to seek a fresh inflowing of the love of 
God into their hearts and lives. 

On this high note the conference 
began its business. Each morning follow- 
ing the Bible reading there was a session 
devoted to receiving reports from the 
different areas of the world represented. 
Later in the day the work of the special 


commissions was reviewed, these being — 


concerned with such matters as 
evangelism, literature, missionary co- 


the course of the conference a special 
theological commission was aiso set up 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Carl 


session when addresses were given by 
leading delegates from various parts of 
the world, including Dr. René Pache 
(Switzerland), Dr. F. C. Fowler (U.S.A.), 
Direktor Heitmuller..(Germany), the 


Rev. Calvin. Chao (Singapore) and the 


Rev. L. F. E. Wilkinson (Great Britain). 


The conference closed with a public — 


meeting in Lausanne, with Lt.-Gen. 
Sir Arthur Smith in the chair. Inspir- 


ing addresses were given by Dr. Paul | 


Rees and the Bishop of Barking. 


MANY PLACES 


. Reports reaching this office from 
Japan and India speak of much 
spiritual blessing during recent con- 
ventions both among missionaries and 
nationals. 


In Travancore, South India, groups 
of praying Christians have banded 


themselves together into a Prayer 
with a real burden: 


part, it was the hope of the executive | 
committee that other countries would | 
exercise an increasingly responsible role 7 
in its development. 7 
Mid-Century Revival ? 
Each day’s conference began with a 
Bible reading by the eminent American i 
preacher, the. Rev. Dr. Paul Rees, 
head. of the U.S.A. delegation. These 
studies in the Word of God proved to ee 
be one of the high lights of the | 
Dr. Rees brought the delegates a deeply 
a revive y ‘ 
midst of the years make known.”” The 5 
Christian Church stood today, said the : 
a evangelical doctrine of Revelation and | | 
port Century. Inspiration. 
half of that century had been marked by Each day ended with a devotional 7 
two world wars, a major economic | 
depression, the challenge of com- 
munism, and the full flowering of | 
theological modernism, with its reduced 
Christology and a weakening of faith | 
in the holy-scriptures. 
1 
and it would only come as Christians |x q 
humbled themselves before the throne [I | 
Dr. Harold Ockenga, a member of | 
the W.E.F. Executive, recently visited 
tour of several major areas of mis- 

sionary activity. Dr. Ockenga, whose | | | 
church (Park Street, Boston) has an South India | 
£60,000, has been engaged in con- 
vention ministry in Japan, Korea, the | 
Philippines, Malaya, Ceylon and India. | 
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of South India. Over three hundred 


delegates recently attended the Fifth 


Prayer Fellowship Convention, and 


The wagon was dedicated by Dr: H. J. 
Ockenga of Boston, Mass., who spent a 
week in Ceylon towards the middle of 


tion and was followed by a challénging 
address on “ The Missionary Call,’ 

A feature of the work to be done by 
the Gospel Wagon will be the distribu- 
tion of ‘Christian literature. There is a 


News to hand recently from Colombia 
tells of the closing down by government 


order of the last remaining Protestant 


broadcasting programme, “* The March 
of the Gospel.”’ This has been broad- 
cast each Saturday at p.m. for the 
past five years and it was said to be 
among the most popular programmes 


ited by Radio Girardot 


The suspension of the broadcast was 
the result of action taken by a Roman 
priest, Father Ruben Castro, who 
intervened with the Ministry of Com- 
munications. The radio station. later 
received a letter signed by the Secretary 
General of the Ministry, ordering the 
programme “‘The March of the Gospel” 
to be taken off the air immediately. 
The reason given for this action was 
that the freedom of worship guaranteed — 


‘religious practices to those celebrated 


within their temples or chapels. ' 


: revival in the large and ardent churches particular opportunity for this kind of 
propaganda in view of the 
, en § fact that 57 per cent of the men and © 
S45 per cent of the women of Ceylon can , 
| included pastors, doctors lawyers, now read and write either Sinhalese or 
teachers and servants. This move- Tamil. Accordingly the Evangelical 
: ment, which includes representatives Fellowship made a careful study of all ) 
from all denominational groups, may Evangelical literature available; called — | 
S well, under God, hold the key to re- for manuscripts of new tracts, and 
; vival in South India. finally launched out on the printing of 
nearly half a million tracts. 
| 7 Broadcasting Hitherto the Communists have been 
: Six diff Protestant organizations ‘he only people to take full advantage 
of the new literacy of the masses, and 
broadcasts in Japan, and broadcasts ave flooded the country with Com- — 
from Colombia are now reaching nist propaganda. It is envisaged that 
. millions living in the southern part of 25 8 result of the enormous output of 
i India. The Far East Broadcasting ristian literature now undertaken by 
| Company is operating seven transmitters the Evangelical Fellowship the country _ 
. in Manila daily in thirty-six languages ll soon be flooded with Gospel tracts 
| and dialects. Letters have been received 40d Qooklets. Arrangements have also 
: from forty-seven countries indicating en made with the Bible Society to 
that multitudes are now hearing the Purchase large quantities of Sinhalese 
3 gospel over the air. and Tamil Bities and Gospels to be 
: sold without profit. 
| Ceylon : Gospel Wagon 3 i 
Under the auspices of the Evangelical 
Fellowship of Ceylon a new effort in 
a Dominion of Ceylon. A resolution was 
ie unanimously adopted by the Fellowship 
ie to invest in a Gospel Wagon fully 
5 equipped for evangelistic purposes. The 
_ total cost of the wagon and its equip- 
i includes a generating plant, a filmstrip 
projector, a microphone and loud- 
4 speakers, and a recording machine and 
i re- 
Thus year. ceremony too 
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A CAMBRIDGE MOVEMENT, by J. C. 
Pottock. (John Murray, 12s.) 


immediate forerunners of the C.1.C.C.U. 
—the Cambridge Prayer Union (1848), the 


Church Missionary Union (1858), and the 
Daily Prayer Meeting (1862). The Christian 


— formed in 1877. 


a 
justice to a book of this kind ‘ but three 
simple comments may be offered. First, the 
book fills a quite obvious gap in the records 
of evangelical enterprise in this 
the past three-quarters of a 
exercised a 


those who laid for the writing of this 
- book were most fortunate in their choice of 
John Pollock has performed a 


manages to the read 
easi | not s asa 
jumble of names and dates 


BOOK 


Missionary Volunteers, and the later 
emergence of the Inter-Varsity Fellowship. 
Many familiar by in the course 
of the story, and the 


a. number of Dr.. Clifford 
Martin, a former C.LC.C.U. president, — 


THE CONQUEST OF DEVIL'S ISLAND, 
(Max Parrish, 


settlement, and it is due to his 


aga 
consider defeat, the Salvationists, though 
officialdom, racked with 


East Africa in 1951-2. In the course of a 
journey of 8,845 miles he had the oppor- 


tunity of visiting mission fields in of 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, ium 
Congo, and Southern Sudan. 

“ The object of the book,”’ he says, “ is 


The Cambridge Movement to which the 
title of this book refers ig the Cambridge 
Inter-Collegiate Christian Union—known 
almost invariably as the C.LC.C.U. 
The book tells the story of the movement DW BISnOp OF Liverpool, conuiputes & 
from its beginnings some a years foreword. F.C. 
ago to the meee day. , the story 
C.LC.C.U. itself to the days Charles 
Simeon, and proceeds to trace the develop- 10s. 6d.) : 
ment of the three movements which were | This book contains a simple, moving 
account of the work of the Salvation Army 
in the poem settlement of French Guiana, 
where for a century convicts were exiled to + 
world the Bagne 
t as , it was : 
commonly described as ivi hell 
upon earth."" From 1928 onwards Colonel ; 
Pean lived and worked among the convicts i 
rehabilitation of those in 
in | 
How he and a. handful of devoted | 
Salvation Army comrades completed their | 
ly mission is the theme of this inspiring story if 
of Christian endeavour. It is the record of | 
realize how many of our a great task successfully accomplished | 
and all 
they 
tropical fevers, and disheartened by the | 
apathy and vileness of the men themselves, i 
set up hostels, workshops and farms where 
the convicts could rehabilitate themselves, 
restore their self-respect and learn of the 
bes his wel, sorved out mercy of God. 
the details wi clear sense ive, f 
and despite the mase of historical informa, AFRICAN HARVEST, by T. E. Liovp. 
tion he has had to i into the (Lutterworth Press, 5s.) I. 
The ‘author of this book, who is 
Travelling Secretary of the Africa Inland 
Mission, here provides a _ fascinating 
i$ Ol a " account of an extensive tour he made of 
Our third comment is that the interest | 
of the book will by no means be restricted ) 
All who are about 
evangeli work in winning 
of young men to Christ in 
particular will find here a gripping and to show -what God the Lord is doing in 
inspiring story. Among other things the Africa to-day, and what still remains to be 
bdok tella in detail the story of Moody’s done.” Convinced as he is of the strategic 
great mission in Cambridge in 1882, the importance*of the mission’ry task in that | 
going forth to China of the famous Cam- _ continent, Mr. Lloyd expresses the : 
bridge Seven, the rise of the Student pe that his book will be a means of | 
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4 calling out reinforcements for the work,in “The story we have ‘to tell in thes 
| order that the great harvest of souls in pages,” writes Mr. Fenn, “is of the 
Africa may be reached. The book is recovery of something of original, authenti 
B exceliently illustrated. Christian life the Scriptures. It is 
; not the whole story of the Christian 

FF WORLD FAITH, by RutH CRANSTON. _ nor is it the only way in which men 

(Skeffington, 10s. 6d. 


“The Story of 


22, 
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_ SCARLET PLUME, by CONSTANCE 
So far so good. But the author's main Savery. (Victory Press, 7s. 6d.) 


het a pleasure to come across a 
of 


REE 


Rivals of Broadacres, by Peter Fraser, and 
THE MAN OF SORROWS, by MAarcus girls Penelope’s Secret, Catherine — 
Scott, 


These studies in the Passion of our Lord 


3 
2, 


. iled descrip- Journey in Hope, by Phyllis L. Garlick. . 
the proceedings before Caiaphas (Highway Press, Is. 6d.) A well written 
and the Jewish See. and illustrated ‘account of the Christian 

NOT BY BREAD ALONE, edited by of our modern world with its ~ 

Joun Eric Fenn. (British and Foreign millions of needy, suffering Bry! The 
Bible Society, 1s.) phiet is No. 1 in the “C.MLS. in the 
Each year the Bible Society produces its World Today” series. 

_ Popular Report for one shilling—a miracle Coloured Map of Iona. (lona Community 
of cheapness as well as a model of what Publishing Dept., 214 Clyde Street, 
such a report should be. Here, in this year’s Glasgow, C.1.) This, the first individual 
volume, the reader will find once again a 


mass of useful information about the be publi 


progress of the Word of Ged in the world as a folder, 20 ins. by 16.ins., folded to 
of to-day; and as usual the story is pocket size of 8 ins. by 5 ins. (2s.6d.); and - 

| £9 ins. (98.).._ | 


owt 


" we know. yOu read on 
| yw, in the most 
. this miracle has 
The same publishers have also produced 
understanding of their basic principles and sé % 
moral standards. two new “Clover Books,” stories for 
ALSO 
College, Sydney, Australia, make excellent Roman or Catholic ? by: Viator. {Associa- 
devot ing. k is in th tion for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Dublin, 1s.) In this pamphlet the author - 
Guard,” unfolds the story of the arrest of rn of Rome. Fe recently 
Jesus; and in the third part, “The ‘Teceived into the Church of Ireland. 
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